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The New Novel by the Author of 
“THE MASQUERADER’”’ 






By Katherine Cecil Thurston 
ROMANCE as fascinating and mysterious as The Masquerader—a 


love-story as unusual as it is beautiful. To give even a hint of the 

story would be to spoil it for you. Like The Masquerader, it is a 
perfectly possible story of an apparently impossible situation. In these 
days of many books, a love- -story with an absolutely new plot is almost 
too much to expect, but that is what Mrs. Thurston has achieved in Max. 
It is romance—pure romance, yet a story of to-day laid in familiar scenes 
—and the mystery of it is successfully maintained to the very last page. 
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The 
HERITAGE of 
the DESERT 


By Zane Grey 


NCE in a while there comes a book which raises the curtain 
upon a fresh and unknown phase of American life. In 

this new novel Zane Grey reveals a strange, wild life, half 
patriarchal, half savage, intense as the sunglow of the desert 
and as dramatic as the shadowy depths of the great cafions. 
Like Beach in the Alaskan gold-fields, Grey has shared the 
wilderness life of hunters, ranchmen, Mormons, and Navajos 
of the Desert country. His hero, saved from the desert and 
from ‘‘rustlers” by kindly Mormons, is taken to their oasis 
among the mountains and shares their patriarchal life. The 
life of the heroine, the beautiful Mescal, is disclosed in an atmos- : 
phere fragrant of mountain forests. But life is a fight. The 
‘rustlers.’ To avoid a hated marriage, 
The hero’s quest for Mescal 


hero is marked by the ‘ 
the heroine has fled to the desert. 
is a tireless journey through mirages and sand-storms and a 
descent into the depths of cafions. In a series of swift, tense 
scenes the drama of the wilderness is fought to a thrilling close. 





With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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A SUCCESSFUL 
WIFE 


By G. Dorset 


HIS new novel is a narrative of heart-beats-—wifehcod 

through a woman’s eyes. For the first time in fiction is 
this done—clearly, cleanly, truthfully. 
woman and the woman becomes a wife amid the surroundings 
we all know. And 
she was first of all a poor little stenographer in New York. It 
is a thrilling life experience from first to last. 


the tale of this woman’s life, who began 


The girl grows into a 


She tells us exactly what her struggle was. 





“An extraor- 
dinary story, 
as a typewriter and passes out of sight as the wife of a United 
States senator. However you take it, the book is of first-class 
interest as a piece of work. As to its content—it is unusual 
also, but as human and understandable as the assorted 
Americans you meet on the trolley-car.”’ 


—New York Evening Sun, Aug. 27. 


Four Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
Post 8vo, Cloth $1.50 
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Comment 


The Campaign 

Tue Roosevelt (née Republican) party offers to 
the electors of the State of New York: 

For Governor—ROOSEVELT. 

- Platform—RoosEvELt's policies (Eastern version). 

Issue—ROOSEVELT. 

We do not ignore the fact that Henry L. Stim- 
son is the name at the head of the ticket. Nor do 
we deny that the man who bears it is an upright 
and capable citizen. But the name was put there 
by RoosrvELT, and the man is RoosEveELt’s per- 
sonal representative. Mr. Stimson is under no 
political obligation whatever to any other person. 
He owes nothing to the old party, nothing to the 
people. . His sole debt is to Roosrvett, and, being 
an honorable man, he cannot fail, if elected, to 
heed the injunctions of his political creator. Nor 
is there anything in his record to indicate that 
he would ever contemplate doing otherwise. As 


United States District Attorney under Roosrve.r 
he did what Roosrvetr wanted in the Rooseve.t 


way—imade a great noise and accomplished noth- 
mg. As special prosecutor under Tart he has 
done what Tarr has wanted in the Tarr way—has 
patiently dug up evidence against malefactors, has 
secured the imposition of fines and the conviction 
of minor offenders. 

None can gainsay the cunning that prompted his 
technical nomination. The Roosevelt party, small 
but select, was smeared with saccharine.  Presi- 
dent Roosrve.t had refused even to consider the 
evidence, submitted to him by Grorcr IT. Earue, 

‘ whose ultimate presentation brought the dastard- 
ly concern to book. TErBert Parsons was and is 
Roosevett’s first lieutenant. The Sugar Trust 
was a heavy contributor to the RoosrveLt cam- 
paign fund. Jonn E. Parsons, the master legal 





The old attitude 
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»Sherman gets his 


mind of the thieving corporation and a director of 
the company during the entire period when it was 
robbing the government, was and is an avowed 
admirer and supporter of the Gaekwar of Oyster 
Bay. Without reflecting in the slightest degree 
upon the zeal of Prosecutor Stimson, the fact re- 
mains that his activities have stopped far short 
of the directorate. The long-time alliance of 
Roosrve.tt and the Trust was too patent, too weil 
established, to be ignored. It was necessary to 
divert the public gaze. What-surer method than 
by nominating the man who had _ successfully 
prosecuted (under Tarr) the criminal corporation ? 
Thus, by a stroke, the master politicians drew the 
teeth of criticism and suspicion and incidentally 
withdrew from deeper research into the doings of 
those higher up the one man who seemed likely to 
strike the trail. So much for the candidate se- 
lected by RoosreveLtt by advice of Herrpert Par- 
SONS, nominated by Roos&vELT in person, guaran- 
teed to the people by Roosrvett, controlled by 
Roosrvetr. As the Fremont of the Roosevelt 
party he may find a niche in history. As a ecan- 
didate he may be dismissed from consideration 
with a sigh of regret that so decent a man should 
have become enmeshed in the coils. 


The Platform 
“No compromise! We shall have a clean-cut 
progressive platform. I will accept no compromise. 


‘T will beat them to a frazzle.” Those were his 


brave and ringing words. And he did beat them 
to a frazzle. And he did not accept compromise. 
Not a suggestion from the opposition respecting 
resolutions was heeded or even considered. So 
fearful was He Who Trusts the People that some- 
body or something might get beyond his reach that 
he refused to permit the delegates from the various 
counties to name their own committeemen. For 
the first time in the history of the party the 
Temporary Chairman made the selections. He did 
this, be it clearly understood, not as a boss who 
drives, but as a leader who leads. Anyhow, he did 
it, and the men whom he appointed adopted his 
platform-—the platform which he had drawn with 
his own firm hand, the “clean-cut, progressive ” 
platform which he had promised and from whose 
stern espousal no power on earth could drive him. 


The Eastern Version 

New Nationalism? Yes, by George! Let them 
oppose it if they dare. “They won’t do it,” he 
shouted a week before in Syracuse. “They may 
criticise me, but they’ll walk as if they were on 
eggs. I should be glad if they would take the other 
side.” They didn’t. They couldn’t. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions was packed. But Somebody 
did. And that Somebody was the Gaekwar him- 
self. Upon second consideration, New National- 
ism, meaning, of course, only the Old Moralities, 
had better be left in Osawatomie, where it had its 
birth. The New York climate was not adapted 
to its growth. Go through the platform with a fine- 
tooth comb and not a shred of the wonderful doc- 
trine will you find. 

“Tt is necessary that laws should be passed to 
prohibit the use of corporate funds directly or in- 
directly for political purposes; it is still more 
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necessary that such laws should be thoroughly en- 
forced. Corporate expenditures for political pur- 
poses, and especially such expenditures by public- 
service corporations, have supplied one of the prin- 
cipal sources of corruption in our political affairs.” 

Strong, fine words these! But they were spoken 
in Kansas for local consumption. Is the pur- 
pose embodied in the Roosevelt platform? Nay, 
nay, not a whisper. The situation is different in 
New York. Money is needed here to carry an 
election. Witness 1904, when CorTrELyou was 
sent to Henry H. Rourrs for $100,000 and got it, 
when Harriman, at the last minute, was ordered 
to raise a quarter of a million to make assurance 
doubly sure and got it. Such doctrine is glowing 
~-for Kansas. But “prohibit the use of cor- 
porate funds, directly or indirectly, for political 
purposes” in the Empire State? Hardly! . That 
would not be the act of a practical man. And it 
wasn’t done. 

The collector will be around as usual, gentle- 
men, and the other eye will be winked at Oyster 
Bay as of yore. Aren’t you satisfied with Stm- 
son? Isn’t he safe? Can’t you entrust your 
interests to him and Roor? Who else would have 
satisfied you better? Do you want the Democrats 
to elect a United States Senator in place of 
Cuauncey? Cxan anybody tell what they may 
do if they get possession of the State government ? 
Can’t you realize that certain things simply had 
to be said out West to keep the rantankerous 
in the fold? Nothing of the sort has been said 
here, has there? So there is nothing binding, 
is there? And so forth and so on. 

Those who have never heard the insinuating, 
ingratiating, inspired plea will not be chilled by 
familiarity. They will feel proud to be included 
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among the favored few. But what of the many 
who have been buncoed in the past—those, for 
example, who pledged to CorreLtyou and gave to 
Buss? Will they again prove “easy”? The 
solicitor, of course, will have changed. Trust the 
wily one not to send the same pitcher to the well 
a second time. It will not be the patient, long- 
suffering CorreLyou or the disgusted Buss this 
year. ‘Their bellies are full ‘of distasteful work 
and hateful recrimination. It may be Logs, on 
the quiet. Or the guileless Griscom in gum- 
shoes. Or maybe that “trump,” Herpert Par- 
sons. It matters not. The box will be passed 
around with the usual sanctimony and timely 
veiled threat, and back of the carefully trained 
voice of Jacos, whatever his apparent name, will 
be the greedy hand of Esau, himself craftily 
looking the other way, and ready at a moment’s 
notice, if in danger of detection, to demonstrate 
his innocence. —_. 

“At a conference of Colonel Roosrvett and 
his associates,” we read in the public prints, 
“apprehension was felt at first that there might 
be difficulty in obtaining the money requisite 
for legitimate campaign expenditures, but a 
satisfactory conclusion was finaily reached that 
the necessary funds would be forthcoming.” And 
why not, pray? It has been done. It was done 


in 1904 and yet again, after bitter experience, 
in 1908. Why not in 1910? In the tersely pic- 
turesque language of the experienced ABRAHAM 
Grusrer, “Come on, ye come-ons.” But we have 


yet to learn whe is tc pass the hat. 

Return to the platform, the clean-cut, pro- 
gressive platform. Here we are. “In the light 
of all the testimony and ‘of these admissions, I 
submit that the jury of the people should find as 
a general verdict ‘ that the failure of the executive 
and legislative branches of government, both 
State and Federal, to protect the people from the 
special-privilege hunters and graft-seekers, is deep- 
iy rooted in a corrupt alliance between them and 
the Republican political machine.” Upon that 
verdict but one judgment ean be entered—that 
of eviction. When you find cancer you know that 
pills and plasters will serve only to divert the mind 
of the patient from his fate. Pills and plasters 
have been liberally and sensationally prescribed 
for some years now, yet the cancer is still grow- 
ing. We must tear it out ere it is too late. 

“ However much the people have suffered in 
dollars and cents through the polluting tariff al- 
liance, they hate suffered still more because of 
the lowering of the moral standards.” 


Good work! Fine sentiments! Lofty ideals! 
Undaunted courage in opposing Wrong with 


Down with Injustice! Conspuez Special 
Privilege! Break the Polluting Tariff Alliance! 
Away with Pills and Plasters! Cut out the 
Cancer! But wait! There is something wrong 
here. This isn’t for New York. This was for 
Kansas. How could one be so stupid? There is 
no cancer here. There is no need even for pills 
and plasters. The. new tariff is the best ever. 
It “has reduced the average rate of all duties 
eleven per cent.” (Still leaving, we trust, the 
fair margin of profit promised by the Republican 
platform.) It “has turned a national deficit into 
a surplus.” (Deficit! deficit! What deficit? 
When? Where? How? Why? Oh yes, under 
CLEVELAND, probably. Quite so!) It “will give 
us for the first time equality with other nations 
in our foreign trade.” - (Excellent! And again, 
admirable! But why “for the first time,” after 
all these years?) Anyhow, “a Republican Con- 
gress is necessary to provide needed appropria- 
tions” (be calm, Kansas, be calm!) “ needed ap- 
propriations ” for a tariff commission to get some 
facts and suggest changes in the perfect statutes 
now in force. 

Who said “ moral issue”? Who said “ cancer ” ? 
Who said “ polluting tariff alliance”? Who said 
“special-privilege hunters and_ graft-seekers ”? 
Who said “ corrupt alliance ” and Goodness knows 
what all? Could it have been Mr. Opper’s Honest 
Man, or the other one, the Only Other One? 
Doubt we may as to the whichever, but not as 
to the wherever. It was in and for Kansas ex- 
clusively. Friends and yappers are needed there, 
but here a few snecial-privilege hunters are not 
to be despised along about election-time. So let 
them be not offended. Come on, ye come-ons! 

And yet, says the Founder of the Immaculate 
Roosevelt party—-and yet— 

“Tt is particularly important that all moneys 
received or expended for campaign purposes should 
be publicly accounted for, not only after election. 
but before election as well.” 

That is the only way to free government “ from 
the sinister influence of control of special inter- 


Right! 


b 
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> We know that to be so because he himsel! 
suid it with a thump of the virtuous cudgel—in 
Kansas. He would have said it in his New York 
platform, too, if he had thought of it. But he 
was too busy. Its omission, be it understood, and 
anybody who speaks to. the contrary is an un- 
qualified liar, was a mere oversight. If you doubt 


ests.’ 


Lower, the budget was $25,715,578. This 
the appropriations amount to “$39,601,224, exelu- 


year 


sive of $3,000,000 sinking-fund obligations—an in 
crease in fifteen years of about 152 per cent. That 


may be all right, but it seems a little high, and 
we regard with favor the new party’s promise of 


economic rigid 








The new party 


it, read these virile words addressed to the Federal 
officeholders, ef al., in Saratoga: 


Our first duty is to war against dishonesty. We 
war against it in public life and we war against it 
in business life. Corruption in every form is the arch 
enemy of this Republic, the arch enemy of free in- 
stitutions and of government by the people, an even 
more dangerous enemy than the open lawlessness of 
violence, because it works in hidden and furtive fashion. 

We are against corruption in politics, we are against 
corruption in business, and, above all, and with all 
our strength, we are against the degrading alliance 
of crooked business and crooked politics, the alliance 
which adds strength to the already powerful corrupt 
boss and to the already powerful corrupt head of big 
business and which makes them in their dual capacity 


enemies against whom every patriotic man should 
stand with unwavering firmness. We are against 


crookedness in the small man, but we are against it 
just as strongly in the big man. 


We are. We are. We have been 
time. Dishonesty has always impressed us as be- 
ing a most unpleasing attribute. Corruption, too, 
“in every form,” is distinetly offensive. Open 
lawlessness of violence also we have always found 
most confusing. And when it comes to degrading 
alliances of crooked this, that, and the other, we 


for a long 


simply lose all patience. We, too, pronounce 
against all such with unwavering firmness. We 
cannot speak with the vigorous fervor of the 


proselyte, but we really do think it is better form 
to do right than to de wrong. 

Incidentally, we highly commend the Roosevelt 
party’s “firm demand for rigid economy.” Its 
predecessor was a trifle slack. In 1895, under 
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the clean-cut, 


attention, 


to be said of 
Particular 
ever, must be directed to the one Overpowering 


But little remains 


progressive platform. how- 
Plank, whose adoption was so essential to the glory 
of all mankind that the Real Leader felt it in- 
cumbent upon himself to the 
This is it: 


smash Unelean 


Bosses. 


To Governor HuGtes is due the credit of arousing 
the interest of the people and convincing them of the 
need of directly electing their party officers and di- 
rectly nominating their party candidates. We promise 
legislation which wilf enact these principles into law. 


ho- 
first 
provided 


Just what these marvellous principles are 
body seems to “know. Our good Governor 
the Green-Hinman bill, 


State-wide primaries for the nomination of all 


favored which 


candidates. Subsequently he took a firm stand 
for the Cosr bill, which restricted nominations by 
primaries to Senators, Assemblymen, county of 
ficers, and the like. Doubtless the Governor knows 
which of these principles he would like to see en- 
acted into law, but if so he has kept the informa- 
tion to himself. Also, it is true beyond question 
that he is entitled to the eredit or debit, or what- 
ever it may be, of “arousing the people,” but the 
number of those he has “ convinced ” does not seem 
to be overpowering. 

Great ery and little wool, this! Barnes 
Wooprurr would have taken the meaningless plank 
as it stands without a whimper. Rooseverr didn’t 
know what he was approving when he approved if 
and probably doesn’t know now. If he does he is 


and 








in a class by himself. Nevertheless, there was no 
compromise. No, sirree! By George! 


* He was the bravest man in France; 
He said so, and he ought to know.” 


Up to Republicans 

Republicans must determine the result of this 
election. The Democrats will vote solidly for their 
candidates. There is no reason why they should- 
n't. Mr. Dix is a first-class man and was nomi- 
“nated in a first-class way, despite Rooseve.t’s 
disingenuous attempt to divert publie attention 
from his own arrogant bossism to the presumed 
bossism of Murpny. As a matter of fact, 
Murpuy’s conduct was admirable throughout. He 
announced at the outset that he would accept any 
one of the up-State candidates upon whom the 
others could agree, and he kept his word. The out- 
come was entirely satisfactory. No possible ob- 
3ection can be made to Dix, and no charge of sub- 
serviency will stand. Ali Democrats can and will 
vote for him with clear consciences. 

3ut there are not enough Democrats to elect. 
It is up to the Republicans. The issue is simple. 
They are not called to vote for or against a 
Republican candidate for Governor. They have 
only to choose between RooseveLtt and a Roosevelt 
party ticket and Dix and his associates. If they 
want to establish definitely a RoosrvELT autocracy, 
with all that that involves, they can do so. If 
they want to shake him out of the saddle and make 
Mr. Tarr the real leader of the Republican party, 
they can do that. 

But let there be no misunderstanding. If 
RoosEvELT wins, there will be no holding him. 
He will be as completely the national master of 
the Republican party as he was the State master 
last week in Saratoga. He will have received 
carte blanche to rant and smash to his heart’s 
content, to drive at the courts, to obliterate State 
lines, to supplant Republican doctrine with 
noxious Federalism, to subvert the Constitution, 
and to ride roughshod over Tarr and everybody 
else. 

Tf Roosrvert is beaten in this State his back 
will be broken. He may continue to rave and prate 
and denounce all men opposed to him as traitors 
and liars, but his locks will be shorn; his power 
will be gone. The Roosevelt party will have per- 
ished at birth, and the Republican party will come 
back into its own under the leadership of Wim.t1AM 
H. Tarr. 

That is the situation in a nutshell and there is 
no escape from it. Thousands of Republicans have 
been saying vehemently that they would weleome 
an opportunity to support a decent Democrat 
against RooseveLtt. Well, the opportunity is here 
at hand. What are they going to do? Are they 
going to make good their promise, or are they again 
going to put the seal of their approval upon cun- 
ning, hypocrisy, and blatant defiance of law, order, 
and common decency ? 

“ RoosEVELT or the Republic,” says the World. 
And the World is right. Which shall it be? 


The ‘New Nationalism” and Colonel Roosevelt 

It will be a great mistake if critics and op- 
ponents of the “ New Nationalism” permit their 
criticisms and opposition to be construed merely as 
antagonism to THropore Roosrveit. Resisting 
RoosevEut, the man, and his ambition, is one thing 
and is justified by one set of reasons. Rejecting 
certain definite ideas and proposals which he has 
promulgated is another thing and justified by an- 
other set of reasons. The man himself may be con- 
sidered, and by a growing number of Americans 
he*tis considered, dangerous to our institutions, not 
so much on account of what he stands for as for 
what he is—-his character and temperament, his 
habits of thought and speech and action. But it 
may also be held, and is held by many, that the 
ideas he stands for are dangerous in themselves 
without reference to the personality of their chief 
advocate. To attain clearness on this point, it is 
desirable to point out precisely what those ideas 


are. 


The “New Nationalism” and the Constitution 

Now, there seem to us to be at least five proposi- 
tions or proposals in the “ New Nationalism,” as 
expounded by Colonel Roosevetr in his Western 
speeches, which look distinetly to very important 
changes in our system or plan of government, and 
as such they ought to be considered. That is to 
say, it is incumbent on our people to consider care- 
fully whether or not they favor departing, in these 
several respects, from our established practice un- 
der the Constitution. Here are the five features 
of the “ New Nationalism” which have this char- 
acter: 
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1. Colonel Roosevetr announces that the condi- 
tions of to-day are such that not only did the 
fathers fail to foresee them, but that in dealing 
with them “the political theories of a hundred 
years ago” simply will not work. That sweeping 
contention may be held in a way to cover all the 
others: but the revolutionary character of the 
others is clearer because they are more specific. 

2. Colonel Roosrvetr holds that governmeni 
must concern itself with business and industry 
more intimately than the fathers dreamed. This 
gereral contention is not uncommon: but he goes 
on to propose for this intervention and control a 
form that unquestionably controverts established 
legal and constitutional principles. Big fortunes 
are to be allowed only if in the winning and keep- 
ing of them a distinct service to the public is 
rendered. It is not enough if it can merely be 
said that no positive damage is done to the public. 
In that case the big fortune is not to be permitted. 
He goes farther and contends that in dealing with 
the corporations we must not only distinguish be- 
tween the good and had and punish the bad, but 
we must see to it that those which are good’ yield 
a fair profit. 

3. He would, by a commission or bureau, also see 
to it that laborers in protected industries get the 
benefit of the protection. Clearly, this proposal, as 
well as No. 2, looks to governmental interference 
with earnings in various industries. 

4. He contends that this great increase of gov- 
ernmental powers and activities shall go to the 
nation, not the States; and he stands, further, quite 
distinctly, for increasing the powers and functions 
of the Federal government at the expense of the 
States. This also can only be interpreted as a 
proposal of radical departure from our constitu- 
tional usage. 

5. He has not merely criticised the courts for 
such decisions as he holds to have created or per- 
mitted to exist the “twilight zone” in which 
neither national nor State legislation is effective. 
but he has set up a new standard for the courts 
to guide themselves by. He practically says that 
it is not enough for them merely to interpret the 
law as they find it. He would also have them take 
account of the public welfare and the demands of 
democracy as he understands them. 

Here, unquestionably, are very grave and far- 
reaching changes proposed. “ Revolutionary” is 
hardly too strong a word to apply to them. Tt 
certainly behooves us all to look into them eare- 
fully before we accept them. Their meaning is 
fairly plain, but their ultimate consequences no 
man can foresee. It is to the last degree unrea- 
sonable and misleading to talk as if one’s attitude 
toward them involved nothing more than approval 
or disapproval, trust or distrust, of the man who 
proposes them. 


The Best Way to Protect State Rights 

Of the fine innovations proposed in the “ New 
Nationalism,” the one that has so far seemed to 
provoke the most opposition in Colonel Roosr- 
VELT’S own party is the setting up of a new stand- 
ard for the courts. But opposition to the proposal 
of still more centralization, of more power for the 
Washington establishment and less for the State 
establishments, also instantly showed itself among 
Republicans; and Democrats, of course, found there 
the most direct challenge to them. There are, of 
course, two ways of meeting it. One is the merely 
arguinentative way. The other is the practical 
way. Both from the Constitution and from broad 
considerations of expediency, one can draw strong 
reasons against the proposal. The States having 
come into the Union on terms set forth in a care- 
fully framed written document, it is not idle to 
say that they have rights under that instrument 
which cannot with justice be taken away from 
them unless the instrument is amended. Equally 
strong is the consideration of the value of the 
principle of home rule, of local self-government— 
and the practice also. It is best for different com- 
munities to attend themselves to affairs which be- 
long to them severally, to care for their own inter- 
ests, make their own laws. But it is doubtful if 
mere reasoning, no matter how sound, is the best 
way to oppose the tendency to over-centralization. 
The more practical way to preserve for the States 
their rightful powers is to see that those powers 
are actually exercised, and wisely. When all the 
States take up vigorously and sensibly the work 
of conservation—as some of them have, in fact, 
begun to do—the likelihood of the nation’s monop- 
olizing that sort of activity will diminish. When 
they control properly the corporations they charter, 
so far as their present legal authority goes, we 
shall hear much less of the necessity of the na- 
tion’s taking complete control, and so in other 
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nelds. This, we take it, is substantially the re- 
spouse which Wooprow WiLson wou!d make, or 
would have New Jersey make, to the RoosEvEL’Y 
contention; and we trust Democrats in other States 
will follow his lead. 


To Take Post-offices Out of Politics 

The newspapers did not instantly seize upon 
what may well be considered the really important 
thing in President Tart’s speech before the League 
of Republican Clubs. It was understood that the 
speech was to be a campaign speech and so most ef 
it was. The newspapers accordingly treated it as 
if the whole of it had that character. But the 
President also put into it an announcement of 
policy that is decidedly worth considering by it- 
self. He declared his intention to urge Congress 
to take at least.7,198 second and third class post- 
masters “out of the category of political patron- 
age.” He went further, and announced his con- 
viction that all postmasters of the first, second, and 
third classes should “ ultimately ” be put in the 
classified service, and with them the collectors of 
internal revenue and of customs, the surveyors of 
customs, and the appraisers. ‘“ We can then,” he 
added, “natiently push on for further progress 
toward an elimination of all local offices from th« 
field of polities.” 

This is a sweeping programme—a startling one, 
no doubt, to politicians of the commoner sort. 
Even if only the first step in it is actually ac- 
complished by President Tarr, he will have given 
the spoils system one of the most damaging blows 
conceivable. Of course there will be opposition, 
particularly in the Senate, which would have to 
give up the right of confirmation. 


The Issue at West Point 

One of the uncomfortable things in army life 
is to be under orders of a superior officer who is 
for one reason or another not agreeable to serve 
under. There are bound to be many such officers, 
men of inferior talent or competence, or objection- 
able manners, or lacking in grace, tact, fairness, or 
consideration, and yet of sufficient ability and good 
enough deportment to hold their rank. To learn 
to serve faithfully under such officers is one of 
the necessary accomplishments of a soldier, and it 
should be learned along with other soldierly duties 
at West Point. So whether the dissatisfaction of 
the cadets with one of the officers at the Military 
Academy is well founded or not makes no great 
difference. If they don’t like the man, and for 
good reasons, they should still learn to control 
their sentiments and accept him as a_ superior 
officer. That is one of the lessons they are at West 


Point to learn. 


Hard Work but Good Work 

For a State convention the Democratic gather- 
ing at Rochester was fairly exhausting. Nationa! 
conventions are usually attended by some sacrifice 
of nseful lives. A convention at Chicago cost the 
life of Winntam’ E. Russett. Buare’s defeat at 
Minneapolis cost him the life of his most promis- 
ing and ablest son. There is a pretty long list of 
similar eases. Any fairly husky man, however, has 
been used to expect to live through a State com- 
vention, but there have been few State conventions 
like that of last week in Rochester. The candidate 
eame hard, but he came. 


Sporting Standards Not Enough 

Mr. James W. Wapsworrtu, Jr., announced at 
Saratoga that he will not go back to the Assembly. 
Mr. Wapswortn is an able young man, and we 
should regret to see him go out of politics alto- 
gether. The main trouble with him seems to have 
been that he has tried to do business in a moral- 
uplift season on sporting standards. Mr. JERoME 
had an analogous experience. Sporting standards 
don’t quite suffice to capitalize a political career 
in these particular days. Time was when they 
represented comparative virtue and shone by con- 
trast with the ordinary standards of politics. But 
nowadays they are not enough. The voters have 
had a taste of consecration and fervent zeal and 
anything less tastes flat to them. 


Score Two Misses 

What do you think of Mayor GAyNor’s statement 
that he will not accept the Democratic nomination for 
Governor if it is tendered him? 

T now know positively, first, that Murpny has sure- 
lv arranged the nomination and, second, that GAYNOR 
will surely accept.—Interricu irith Mr. Hearst in Paris. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of all that has happened. 
the World makes this prediction: Mr. Roosevett will 
be nominated for the Governorship. He will be nomi- 
nated by acclamation. He will be nominated appar- 
ently against his will—7he World, August 18, 1910. 
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THE DEMOCRATS’ CHOICE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


John A. Dix, who succeeded William J. Conners as Democratic State chairman last June, is forty-nine years old. He was born at Glens Falls, New York, 
and was a student at Cornell in the class of 1883. Not long atter he left college he engaged in the lumber business, and later in the manufacture of 
paper. He was nominated by the Democrats ior Lieutenant-Governor in 1908. Before his election to the head of the State Committee he served as 
chairman of the Washington County committee. He is still actively engaged in [umber operations and paper manutacture, and in the banking business 





THE ROOSEVELT CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 


Henry Lewis Stimson, of New York, who fast week received the Roosevelt nomination as candidate for Governor of the Empire State, 
passed his forty-third birthday one week before Mr. Roosevelt nominated him at Saratoga. Mr. Stimson graduated from Yale in 1888, and 
in 1893 became a partner in the law firm of which Elihu Root was a member. He served as Unitea States Attorney for the Southern District 
of New. York from 1906 till 1909, during which time he attracted-attention by his successful prosecution of suits against the Sugar Trust 











Some Letters About 
Roosevelt 
“GREATEST MORAL FORCE OF THE DAY” 


Tue CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Cepar Fatts, Ia., September 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn,—Your opening editorial note in the current 
issue of the WEEKLY would seem to indicate that 
hysteria had reached the sanctum of the editor of the 
* Journal of Civilization.” 

Just what has aroused your ire it is a bit hard to 
understand, for a perusal of what Mr. Roosevelt said 
concerning the judiciary of our country does not reveal 
anything so very revolutionary. 

I am not aware that sensible men have ever deemed 
the bench as above criticism, provided that criticism 
was expressed courteously and with good intent. 

One has a suspicion that it may have dawned upon 
you at last that the unparalleled receptions given Mr. 
Roosevelt during his journey to and from the West 
indicate his selection, by those holding the balance of 
power, as President in 1912. 

In that suspicion I think ‘you are justified, but some- 
thing more effective than the frantic utterances in 
which you indulge this week will be needed to frustrate 
this object. 

In these parts Mr. Roosevelt is respected for the kind 
of courage which few public men showed until his 
time—the courage of standing up alone, if need be, in 
defence of the right as he sees it. 

His refusal to be present at the banquet of the 
Hamilton Club in Chicago if Senator Lorimer was to 
he there gives the finishing touch to what we consider 
in these States the greatest moral force of the day. 

I am, sir, 
ERNEST ELLSwortH Day. 


“THOROUGHLY HONEST AND LOYAL” 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., September 13, 1910. 
Y'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—For many years I was a patron of your publi- 
cations, but the malicious and unscrupulous attacks 
made by your journal on the then greatest of American 
statesmen—James G. Blaine—when he was a candi- 
date for President, compelled me to discontinue my 
patronage. 

Since that time I have not been a subscriber until 
about a year ago. The recent unfair attacks in your 
WEEKLY, of September 3d and 10th, upon the character 
and motives of Mr. Roosevelt, and the so twisting of 
parts of sentences of different speeches into a “ grape- 
vine,” render it impossible for me to further counte- 
nance by my support such methods. 

I am not, as the saying is, “ crazy about Mr. Roose- 
velt,” but I believe the man is thoroughly honest and 
is as truly a loyal citizen, and possibly more so than 
many of his detractors. 

One of the measures which he succeeded in having 
passed while President caused the corporation of 
which I was president over $50,000, and yet I believe 
the man was honest in what he did. I admire honesty 
cf purpose in every one, and that particular feature 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s character appeals to me. I am sorry 
that I cannot say as much of some of his maligners. 

I am, sir, 





J. R. Kina. 


OKLAHOMA PERCEIVES A LIMIT 
Tue Banker's MortcaGe Loan Company, 
Oxvanoma City, OKLA., September 6, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have just read your editorials in the WEEKLY 
of September 3d, and wish to compliment you on the 
terse and Jucid way you have set forth the motives 
that apparently prompted this political jaunt of the 
Colonel’s. 

That courage and honesty in men are desirable 
every respectable person will allow, and if the Colonel 
will now add to his list of policies three new ones and 
commend amiability and chastity in women, obedience 
and respectfulness in children, faithfulness and trust- 
worthiness in servants, and affix the Golden Rule he 
wilt then have a platform that will come quite near 
meeting unanimous approval. 

I believe the people are beginning to understand that 
this Western tour was not undertaken to benefit any 
party or the country as a whole, but to gratify his in- 
satiable desire for publicity and to “ try out the idea ” 
of his own political future. And I also believe that 
the capacity of the public to assimilate platitudes is 
limited, and when that limit is reached they will 
recognize the humbug, and will share with ‘you the 
apprehension that the only living ex-President of the 
United States may degenerate from a common scold 
into a plain public nuisance. 

I am, sir, 
T. M. WATTINGTON. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
Spokane, Wasu., September 15, 1910. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I wish to thank you for the strong, clear, edi- 
torial in the WEEKLY of September 10th, relative to 
the position of Colonel Roosevelt as to our Supreme 
Court. It seems to me all thoughtful men must view 
with alarm the “New Nationalism” advocated by 
this agitator. Keep hammering away along this line. 

am, sir, 
W. SAMPSON. 


LOOKS DIFFERENT NOW 
En Route THROUGH THE Rock1Es, 
Pe ae ' September 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir.—I owe you an apology which I’m glad to ac- 
knowledge. Several years ago I wrote you a very 
abusive letter, because I did not approve of your re- 
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marks about Roosevelt. At the time I thought him 
the greatest and best man alive. 

I wish to take it all back. I woke up, and see 
what he really is. The greatest arch-faker and po- 
litical crook ever before the American people. A crook 
for power, a turn-tail, looking for the wind to blow. 
Don’t think for a moment his trip through the West 
was a success. People turned out as they would to a 
cireus, and many who had a high regard. for him lost 
it after listening to him. Many who were for him 
are against him now bitterly. They know what a 
faker and charlatan he really is. Political drummer 
is a good name for him. This rampant demagogue 
trying to draw the wool over the people’s, eyes by his 
plea for morals, honesty. He’s the laughing-stock in 
many places for his supreme egotism. I have heard 
hundreds say he made them sick. He does not ring 


true. I am, sir, 
J. B. M. 


THE ONLY ONE 
Marietta, Wasu., September 14, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Send no more copies of HARPER’s WEEKLY to 
my address. I cannot admit to my table a paper that 
vilifies America’s one wise, far-seeing, resolute, fear- 
less statesman, am, sir, 

CELLA BUTTERS. 


THE HAMILTON CLUB DINNER 
Cuicaco, Itv., September 9, 1970. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The clippings which I enclose from the Chi- 
ago Inter-Ocean of September 9th correctly express 
the incident therein referred to concerning Roosevelt’s 
invitation to the Hamilton Club banquet, of which club 
] am a member. 

Having no interest in polities, except as a voter, 
and being in no sense a “ Lorimer” man, I cannot 
but rebel against the insult given to the club, to its 
officers, and to every one of its members, by Mr. Roose- 
velt in refusing to attend unless Senator Lorimer was 
notified that he should not be present. Senator 
Lorimer is a member of the club, was also asked as a 
guest at this banquet, and so far as I am advised 
still stands unconvicted of any crime in any court of 
record, Lorimer has heretofore been present upon all 
occasions at which Mr. Roosevelt has been an in- 
vited guest in the city of Chicago. In addition to that, 
Mr. Roosevelt knew or could have known some time 
ago that Lorimer was to be present at this affair, 
and had he expressed his displeasure beforehand, it 
could have been adjusted in some way so as to have 
avoided the open and notorious insult which he perpe- 
trated. However, it may be too much to expect from 
one who condemns all courts from the highest to the 
lowest of the land who refuse to prostitute their judg- 
ments and decrees to his own wishes, to indulge Mr. 
Lorimer with the presumption to which every man is 
entitled, that he is innocent until he is proven guilty. 

We regret that the president of the club, when 
Roosevelt made the unreasonable demand, did not in- 
form him that the arrangements could not be changed, 
and that they would express Mr. Roosevelt’s regrets 
to the banquet committee. The president and the club 
missed a splendid opportunity. 

I am, sir, 
E. H. B. 


ODIUM ABATED 
San Francisco, Ca., September 14, 1910. 
To the Editor ‘of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I want to thank you for reVeving me from 
the odium that I have endured for some four years 
past. Your article this week on “the issue: Auto- 
cracy ” simply repeats what I have been preaching for 
all these years, and have generally been regarded as 
an idiot therefor. Now comes the question, have you 
joined my fraternity. or am I entitled to a prophet’s 
halo? 

From the bottom of my heart I thank you for 
speaking right out in meeting. If the country prefers 
to depart from its traditions, let it be done with its 
eyes wide open. I am, sir, 

J. H. Morse. 


NOT A PRACTISING PREACHER 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 12, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Allow me to express my appreciation of your 
leading editorial in last Saturday’s issue of the 
WEEKLY. You hit the nail exactly on the head, and, 
as “the Colonel” says, “you hit it hard!” 

I am the proud possessor of a complete bound set 
of the WEEKLY since its first issue in 1857. I find 
you are generally right on public questions, except 
that, in my judgment, you are rather too strongly 
* anti-tariff.” 

I am happy to agree with you, however, in approving 
President Taft’s policy of a “tariff commission” to 
recommend amendments from time to time, which 
shall correct unfair and unwise schedules. 

As to. the fiery “ Teddy,” he seems to me a dangerous 
demagogue, preaching “ righteousness ” and a “ square 
deal,” but failing ever to practise what he preaches. 

I an, sir, 
JoserH R. RHOADS. 


CENSURE FROM NEBRASKA 
CONGREGATIONAL MANSE, 
York, Nes., August 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—Your editorials are always interesting, gener- 
ally instructive, and where they treat of Roosevelt 
frequently amusing. Our strenuous ex-President seems 
to have given you a continuous nightmare, for when- 
ever you feel called upon to treat of him—never his 
policies, or only casually as they happen to touch him 
—you sputter and moan like one demented. We have 
known people to be abused into office, and it looks 
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very much to me as if your bitter personal spite or 
envy or pique-—what is the matter, anyway?—is to 
render that service for Roosevelt. I suppose your 
prejudice against the doughty Colonel is so great that 
you cannot see this. 

Now, his policies are public property to be discussed, 
but surely a “Journal of Civilization” should not 
stoop to vulgarity in its treatment of any man, no 
matter how undesirable a citizen he may seem to be. 
Your attempt to bias the people against Roosevelt be- 
cause he advocates Federal control over some of the 
publie utilities of the nation is a case in point. If 
that is not the best way to prevent the abuses which 
are glaringly evident in the nation to-day, why, keep 
cool, and show us a better way. You seem to be able 
only to “abuse the opposition.” Your fear that 
Roosevelt is planning to become a dictator is surely 
pitiable. Do you really mean it, or are you having a 
little fun’ with your readers? 

You have, of course, studied Roosevelt’s platform in 
his Osawatomie speech, and if what he says there is 
dangerous to government of the people let us see it. 
Personal-abuse of the ex-President is no answer to his 
“New Nationalism.” Come, Brother Harvey, keep 
cool, and let in the light. 

I am, sir, 
R. S. Lrnpsay. 


“OUR AMERICAN CAESAR” 
MuskEGon, Micu., September 19, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—We have had within the week another instance 
of the demagogism of our American Cesar. 

As in the trial of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, 
he has seen fit to denounce men whom juries have pro- 
nounced innocent and thus prove his unfitness as a 
citizen, much less an Executive of a republic. 

Every member of the Hamilton Club who has the 
least sense of social amenities should withdraw as a 
protest against the gross insult offered one invited 
guest at the behest of another. I rejoice that there 
have been those to whom Roosevelt could not dictate 
the terms on which he would be received and the 
Hamilton Club might have followed with profit the ex- 
ample of the Holy See. 

Our insulted citizens, our assailed courts, and the 
very principles of our Republic ery for relief against 
this insane egoist whose anarchy is none the less 
dangerous because he proclaims it in the name of law 
and reform. [ am, sir, 

GLENN A. KENDERDINE. 


ELIMINATE BUSSE ALSO 
Cuicaco, Itv., September 19, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Please help the Hamilton Club eliminate from 
its membership Fred A. Busse, who sat at the same 
banquet-table with Colonel Roosevelt on September 8, 
1910. I am, sir, 

Joe Burr. 





A Dream About Teddy 


I pREAMED I’d reached the other shore— 
The one where we receive 

What punishment may be in store 
For tangled webs we weave, 

Likewise where we are given joys 
For good deeds we have done— 

When suddenly a jarring noise 
Exploded like a gun. 


’Twas Theodore who had arrived; 
He stood and looked about. 
The spirits swarmed like bees unhived 
To learn what made him shout. 
St. Peter met him at the gate 
With countenance austere. 
“Good morning,” Teddy said—‘ But wait! 
Please tell me who’s in here.” 


St. Peter showed him then the list 
And Teddy looked it o’er; 

He bent his brows and clenched his fist 
And then launched forth a roar: 

“How dare you have that man inside?” 
Right in St. Peter’s ear 

He yelled. ‘“‘ You knew I’d said he lied! 
He should not be in here!” 


Then other names of other men 
He found upon the page; 

Again, again, and yet again 
He rumbled forth in rage: 

“How dare you let such persons in? 
You know upon the earth 

I charged them with all forms of sin 
And showed what they were worth! 


“Just put them out at once, or I 
Will not come in at all!” 
St. Peter hove a gentle sigh 
And stepped inside the wall 
And closed the gate, and called: “Too bad, 
But our list you can’t fix. 
So far in heaven we’ve not had 
(But once) some politics.” 


Then Theodore went further down; 
Mephisto met him there, 

A hesitant and nervous frown 
Showed in the ruddy glare. 

“ Here,” said Mephisto, “'you just take 
This brimstone and a match 

And go out there beyond the lake 
And give that match a seratch 

And start a hades of your own, 
Because, the truth to tell, 

If I can’t run my place alone 
IT know it would be hell!” 

JEFFERSON TOOMBS, 
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HOW PROHIBITION HAS DEBAUCHED OKLAHOMA CITY, STUDDED HER WITH 
ILLICIT GROG-SHOPS, AND DOUBLED DRUNKENNESS THROUGHOUT THE STATE 


HEN Oklahoma was admitted to the 
SAN Federal Union a few years ago, it 

, ») was on condition that prohibition of 
re) the liquor traffic in what was then 
() known as the Indian Territory was 
® to be effective for a period of 
twenty-one years. 

At that time Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory were about equal in area, 
population, and wealth. There were as many pros- 
perous cities and towns on the Indian Territory side 
as on the west side of the State, but, fearing that the 
cities and towns of the Oklahoma side would gain com- 
mercial advantages over the cities and towns on the 
east side, in the event of the west side being left “ wet ” 
and the east side made “ dry,” thousands of substantial 
citizens, opposed to prohibition as a matter of prin- 
ciple, cast their ballots for the law. Others were led 
by demagogues to believe that to vote down State-wide 
prohibition would mean no Statehood. In this election, 
of course, the voters were not given the opportunity to 
express their judgment as to whether local option and 
high license or prohibition would be the more advan- 
tageous. 

The sentiment of the people of Oklahoma on the pro- 
hibition question was clearly shown in that first elec- 
tion, when the Constitution of the State was carried 
by a majority vote of over one hundred thousand; the 
State officers were elected by majority votes ranging 
from 26,000 to 30,000. while the prohibition clause was 
carried by Jess than 18,000 majority. 

Oklahoma now seeks to invoke the powers of the 
initiative and referendum in order to repeal the law, 
results showing that it does not prohibit drunkenness, 
crime, and general disorder in the State. In short, the 
young State looms up as an “ insurgent,” questioning 
the right of Congress to invade her police powers, 

A petition containing the signatures of more than 
sixty thousand qualified voters (being nearly twice the 
required number) has been filed with the Secretary of 
State, calling for an election on a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution providing for local option and high 
license instead of State-wide prohibition. 

Governor Haskell and Secretary of State Bill Cross, 
disregarding the advice of Attorney-General West, for 
reasons known only to themselves, declined to grant the 
petition of the more than sixty thousand voters of the 
State, and the matter is now before the Supreme Court, 
in mandamus proceedings instituted by the resub- 
missionists to compel the Governor and Secretary of 
State to call an election on the question. 

This condition of affairs has created factional dif- 
ferences in political organizations, and many see in the 
interference of various ministerial alliances an attempt 
on the part of the Church to dictate affairs of state. 
Much feeling has been engendered among the various 
factions, and Oklahoma is now on the verge of a 
bitter campaign that will end—no one is wise enough 
to predict where! 

The business interests of the State stand almost as a 
unit against the continuation of the prohibition law, 
chiefly because, under the most favorable conditions, 
and with all possible pressure brought to bear in the 
enforcement of the law, it has written itself a dismal 
failure. 

Those in favor of resubmission of the question to 
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By I. T. Martin 


the voters assert that the prohibitory law has stopped 
the sale of intoxicating liquors only to the extent of 
closing the doors of the open saloon, and they produce- 
facts and figures to prove that drunkenness and crime 
are on the increase, while taxes soar toward the sky. 

The Anti-Saloon League is authority for the state- 
ment 4hat Oklahoma has “the best prohibition law 
ever written,” and those who have studied the law and 
noted its innumerable loopholes are wondering what 
kind of a farce prohibition would be under a law less 
exacting. 

Federal licenses are numerous throughout the State, 
close to five hundred having been issued in Oklahoma 
City alone. This means that government protection is 
extended to that many “ bootleggers,’ insuring them 
against a penitentiary sentence for violation of the 
prohibitory law. 

Under this “ best prohibition law ever written” an 
officer, in order to make an arrest, must actually wit- 
ness the sale of liquor, and must see the money change 
hands. Otherwise he is powerless to make an arrest, 
though he may confiscate the stock of liquor wherever 
he finds it, whether witnessing a sale or not. 

Where the sentiment of the people is overwhelmingly 
against a law, that sentiment asserts itself in the jury- 
room, and in Oklahoma city only one jury can be re- 
called which meted out anything like a fair ratio of 
convictions to the numerous “ bootleggers ” brought be- 
fere the court. But records prove that even conviction 
does not still the operations of the “ bootlegger.” In 
most instances where convictions have been secured ap- 
peals have been taken. So congested have the court 
dockets become by reason of these appeals, that when 
the case of the violator of the prohibitory law is again 
reached the culprit has seattered the witnesses, or so 
vitiated the evidence that it becomes well-nigh impos- 
sible to sustain the verdict of the lower court, 

When a “ joint” is raided in Oklahoma the distress 
signal is hurried to the source of supply by a “ wire- 
less” system known only to’ the wholesaler and the 
* joint ”-keeper, and before the confiscated liquor has 
been delivered at headquarters, or has been destroyed in 
the streets of the town, a fresh supply is hurried to 
the “ joint” from the seeret storehouse of the whole- 
saler, who is enabled, under ** the best prohibition law 
ever written,” to reap a rich harvest, without paying a 
penny revenue into the city or State treasury, though 
the courts are made to grind for his clientéle, likewise 
without cost to them. 

The Oklahoma * bootlegger” does not enter the 
business in a haphazard manner. If he happens to be 
the keeper of a “ joint” of any pretensions he has his 
guards on duty at every step of the way. There are 
* joints ” without number in Oklahoma City, for in- 
stance, where “lookouts” have been placed as far 
as a block away from the place, and arranged in tiers, 
as it were, close to the entrance. 

When an officer presents an appearance, or if a 
picious ” character heaves into sight, the “ lookout ” 
gets busy. By a simple system of prearranged signals 
the approach of the enemy is announced at the “ joint ” 
long before his shadow casts itself before. <A gallant 
tip of the.hat to an imaginary acquaintance, the lifting 
of a finger, the waving of a bit of paper—these are 
but a few of the signals successfully employed by the 
* lookouts ” of every well-regulated “ joint” in Okla- 
homa City. By means of these signals an officer is 
many times saved the trouble of a raid. The joint- 
keeper destroys his stock when the danger signals point 
to certain trovble ahead. A push-button is arranged 
in many cases, so that when the distress signal con- 
tinues to come “ down the line” the “ lookout” nearest 
the throne can give the “hurry up” signal, which 
means destruction to the stock of the “joint.” The 
signals prevent the possibility of an arrest, and, even 
though the stock is lost or confiscated, it may be 
quickly replenished, and the cost is but a drop in the 
bucket to what the license would be for the conducting 
of a legitimate business. 

Time was when great quantities of liquor were con- 
fiscated in raids, but the “ joint ’-keeper now has the 
business down to a fine art, and knows how to stop all 
leakage in the business. For instance, take the case of 
Oklahoma City. Mayor Henry M. Scales of that city 
has left no stone unturned in an effort to put the “ boot- 
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A popular billiard-room with a bar in the rear. The clock is not unnecessarily large, 
for it contains enough liquors of various kinds to satisfy the thirst of all the players 
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A “joint” in the heart of Oklahoma City, 
where business men go for thirst-quenchers 


legger ” out of business, and readily admits that it is 
When the industry became so popular 
that the expense of hauling the confiscated liquor to 
headquarters threatened to make grave inroads into 
the city treasury, Mayor Seales issued orders to the 
patrolmen of the city to destroy on sight all liquor, 
no matter where found, or under what conditions. At 
great risk of personal damage suits Mayor Scales con 
tinues to have this order enforced, and yet drunken 
ness is on the increase and bad whiskey is still peddied 
throughout the streets and alleys of the city. 


a hopeless task. 


Indeed, so bold have the “ bootleggers ” grown, that 
recently, after the adjournment of a grand jury, 
Mayor Scales, in order to preserve the dignity and 


whole 


dollars’ 


fair name of the city, was compelled to order 
sale raids, in which more than two thousand 
worth of liquor was confiscated in a few hours, 
Saturday night. It was destroyed in the streets of 
Oklahoma City, until the business district reeked with 
the odor of the poison whiskey of the “ and the 
sewers sent forth fumes enough to the popu 
lace! And yet the “ bootlegger ” still calmly and more 
or less peacefully plies his trade, though his stock is 
now kept at low ebb, in order to save serious loss in the 
event of a raid. 

Recent raids show conclusively that the “ bootlegger ” 
gambles on losing his stock. “ Joints” known to do a 
rushing business throughout all the hours of the day 
and night have afforded, in late raids, hut one or two 


dives,” 


sicken 


bottles of whiskey and less than half a dozen bottles 
of beer. Why? Because the “ bootlegger,” after an 


exhaustive study of that “best prohibition law ever 
written,” has found it cheaper and safer to have a 
porter almost constantly on the road, from the station 
of the wholesaler to the “ joint,” carrying his supplies 
in small quantities. ; 

Nearly every drayman in Oklahoma City is armed 
with an injunction, which prevents the police from in 
terfering with any liquor he may have on the dray, 
the interstate-commerce law protecting such ship 
ments while in transit. Needless to add the draymen 
do not make a practice of driving through the streets 
of the city with loads of liquor. Instead there is a 
constant stream of liquor shooting down the alleys 
and back streets of the town, usually under cover of 
darkness, , 

At one time there were fifty cars of liquor on a 
railroad siding near Oklahoma City. The liquor was 
seized, but ordered returned to the cars when the case 
reached the courts, the interstate-commerce law again 
protecting the “ bootlegger,” and the costs of the pro- 
ceedings being charged up against the county. It is 
declared in Oklahoma City that the selfsame cars 
were sent five miles out of town, and then shipped 
back, in dray-load lots, to the consignees! 

The hip-pocket “ bootlegger” presents an even more 
formidable appearance to those who deprecate the fla- 
grant violation of the law. The police are powerless 
to wipe out this practice of petty peddling, grown to 
astounding proportions throughout the State. Women 
and little children, tempted by the profits of the busi 
ness, have joined the army of illicit liquor-sellers, and 
many an humble kitchen has been transformed into a 
“joint,” vid the prohibition route, and the woman 
who under ordinary circumstances would preside over 
that kitchen has degenerated into a “ joint ”-keeper, 
her children often pressed into service for “ special-de- 
livery ” carriers, her home wrecked, all by the lure of 
the gold, ready for the gaining in Oklahoma by all who 
care to stock up and enter the illicit liquor business. 

One of the most distressing features of these kitchen 
“joints” came to light a few months ago, when a 
house was raided, although the law prohibits the 





searching of a private residence. The raiding officers 
arrested a mother and her sixteen-year-old daughter, 
the latter a member of a class to be graduated the fol- 
lowing day. The girl was placed in jail, along with 
her mother, and, when the auspicious day arrived for 
the graduating exercises and the girl did not put in 
an appearance, her teacher went out to investigate. 
The pupil was found in jail, and the teacher signed 
her bond, that she might appear with her class and 
carry off her share of the honors of the day! This isa 
matter of record. 

Perjury, cheating, swindling—these are but a few of 
the minor evils that follow in the wake of prohibition, 
and it is safe to say that more boys have been ruined 
in Oklahoma City alone, during the two years of the 
prohibition rule, than would be possible in a quarter 
of a century under decent conditions. 

Ask any travelling man who visits Oklahoma City 
whether or not the small boys of the streets, the mes- 
senger boys, and the bell-boys of the hotels know the 
location of the “dives.” Any one of these lads may 
procure liquor for the asking, and many of them have 
embarked in the “ bootlegging” business, carrying 
their small stock of whiskey, along with their bundles 
of papers or secreted in their clothing. Soon these lads 
acquire the taste for liquor, and then the extra money 
is needed to purchase the liquor for. their own use. 
And it is but another step or two to the “ bad” citizen, 
and Oklahoma, under prohibition rule, has a fine crop 
in the making. Trained almost from infancy to violate 
one law, these little urchins of the street, thrown on 
the world to fight for their living, and naturally taking 
advantage of any money-making chances coming their 
way, learn to violate other laws, and eventually to 
look with contempt upon all laws. 

The spectacle of the trial, last January, at McAllis- 
ter, Oklahoma, of a lad less than twelve years of age, 
tried jointly with his father, on a charge of “ boot- 
legging,” brings the flush of shame to the manhood of 
the State. "The records of the McAllister County Court 
show that, in that particular instance, the court in- 
structed the jury to acquit the lad, on the ground that 
it had not been proven that the child knew he was 
violating any law. The child was set free, and his 
court experience entitled him to a diploma from the 
Hlicit Liquor-Sellers’ Union of Oklahoma, 
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from 16 to 32 and 33; for robbery from 2 to 5 and 10. 
Police records of eight of the leading cities and towns 
of Oklahoma show that crime is increasing in the State 
more quickly than the increased population warrants. 
During the first eleven months under prohibition rule, 
from December, 1907, to October, 1908, the records of 
the six leading cities and towns of the State, showed 
the following conditions: 


Total Arrests for 

Arrests. Drunkenness, 
Opsntomn WAY: os. ose ss sees ssa 3829 962 
SM eo aan rs ea en Seeae 1949 769 
DURING 55 ibe ee Salle tea eeeue 168 517 
PRI. 6 bois s Sakae ses ebesenee 1029 508 
MN = os eee cates ou areas 772 290 
LRWODRE iiss soe < ek eas oe eR TESS 535 114 


From November, 1908,’ to September, 1909, inclusive, 
the second eleven months under prohibition rule, the 
same cities and towns showed -the following conditions: 


Total Arrests for 

Arrests, Drunkenness. 
CPiCAMEO AGI) oso Sao oo See 6961 2411 
SMM Soe hacks eet ase ca ee ee cee 3971 1366 
MENMED-w  Sosttb use wee eb eke cee 2063 867 
RNIN > icra Oe eicc sip ens s @ isos ee 1620 726 
PMNMRMNE.~ Soo xua ne ete wake ee 1147 417 
FORTIN 85s 5s aleve a ate tence nde SASS 697 204 


As a still further indication that crime is on the in- 
crease in prohibition Oklahoma. thirty-nine counties 
out of the seventy-six counties of the State report 223 
indictments and informations filed for homicides since 
the adoption of the prohibitory law on November 16, 
1907. This does not include the many cases in which 
the culprits were not apprehended, but represents 
merely those against whom indictments and informa- 
tions have been recorded. Any number of murders have 
taken place in Oklahoma in which the murderer has 
never been discovered, notable among them being the 
murder committed on the roof of the Campbell Build- 
ing, one of the principal office-buildings of Oklahoma 
City, situated within a stone’s throw of the City Hall 
and Police Headquarters, and almost adjoining the 
largest hotel of the city. 

Of the thirty-nine counties included in the estimate 


institution made to work on an endless-chain theory, 
where it is sold at auction. The existence of this in- 
stitution, with its local agencies scattered throughout 
the State, puts Oklahoma in the position of the liquor- 
seller, and, while the prohibitionists have fought for the 
maintenance of the agency, many of the citizens of the 
State are opposed to the institution, as the practical 
placing of State officials as bartenders or wholesalers of 
liquor. The agents of liquor-houses from “ wet ” terri- 
tory are stationed at Guthrie, where they bid in the 
confiscated goods, usually at very low figures. It is 
said that a Kansas City firm now has the “ privileges ” 
in this regard, agreeing not to ship the goods back 
into Oklahoma. It is also said that the Kansas* City 
dealer lives up to his agreement, but sells the booty to 
another liquor agent of his town, who, in turn, ships 
it back to the Oklahoma trade! 

Agents from Gainesville, Texas, have been known 
to bid in liquor confiseated in Oklahoma “ joints ” and 
shipped to the State Dispensary at Guthrie; the goods 
were then shipped to Gainesville, and thence to Okla- 
homa—back to the original purchaser; in many cases 
the goods, upon reaching Oklahoma “ joints,” were 
again confiscated, reshipped to Guthrie, thence to 
Gainesville, and finally returned by the quickest pos- 
sible route, back to the original owner, and finally to 
Oklahoma’s inner man, vid the “ bootlegger ” route— 
slow, perhaps, but sure. 

With a State administration thoroughly in harmony 
with the prohibition element, with ample funds and 
competent officers appointed to enforce the law, condi- 
tions during the two years in which the prohibitory law 
has been on trial have created a feeling of disgust for 
the law in the minds of well-balanced and unbiased 
citizens and taxpayers. The court dockets, from the 
Supreme Court down to the municipal courts, are con- 
gested with cases growing out of this law, to say 
nothing of the innumerable cases tried in which no 
convictions have been obtained. It is safe to say that 
the burden of increased taxation with which the Okla- 
homa taxpayer is now struggling may to a large ex- 
tent be traced directly to the prohibitory law. 

Professional men, business men, men in every walk 
of life, are lined up with the resubmissionists, many of 
them men who do not themselves indulge in intoxi- 
cating liquor in any form. 
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A few empty whiskey-bottles upon a vacant lot in 
Oklahoma City, evidence of a Saturday-night’s conviviality 


A few days previous to the advent of the twelve- 
year-old lad into the county court of McAllister a 
child of ten years was arrested, and when the officers 
made a raid on his shirtwaist it delivered up four and 
one-half pints of whiskey! It is such instances as these, 
multiplied without end, that have driven the decent 
and sensible and intelligent citizens of Oklahoma to 
the point where they have risen en masse and de- 
manded the extermination of a law which, not content 
with its adult recruits, desecrates the home, robs the 
cradle, and makes of the infant a law-violator, a 
whiskey-peddler, before he has ever had a chance to 
know the difference between right and wrong. 

Public officials of Oklahoma declare that suppression 
of the liquor traffic is impossible, and that the profit 
from the illegal sale of liquor has attracted to the 
State criminals of the worst type, who ply other 
criminal trades as a sort of side-line to the “ boot- 
legging ” industry. 

In no city in the State have more strenuous efforts 
been put forth for the suppression of the illicit traffic 
than in Oklahoma City. The police and county au- 
thorities have been assisted by special enforcement 
officers, and yet the “ bootlegger” is there, and_ his 
number is legion. More than three thousand search 
and seizure warrants have been issued by the justices 
of the peace, and the crusade has been carried on at an 
enormous expense to the State and county, and yet 
liquor may be had for the asking, and even the news- 
boys may point the way. 

The efforts of the Oklahoma officials to suppress the 
liquor traffic during the first seven months of the fiscal 
year 1910 have materially increased the cost of the 
maintenance of the courts. Indictments returned to 
the Distriet Court for the three years prior to Novem- 
ber 19, 1909, also tell an interesting story as to the 
failure of prohibition to reduce crime in Oklahoma. 
Indictments for murder inereased from 9 in 1906-07 
to 20 in 1907-08 and to 21 in 1908-09; for burglary 








given, but four report no indictments for murder, and 
the mere mention of the four counties, to those ac- 
quainted with Oklahoma, is all that is necessary. 
Grant, Harper, Washita, and Dewey counties report no 
indictments for murder. 

A grand jury of Garvin County, in an official report 
to the court, recently made the statement that perjury 
in that county had “increased to an alarming extent, 
as a result of violations of the prohibitory law.” 

An amusing story is told concerning an official of the 
Anti-Saloon League, who boasted that, in his county, 
prohibition did prohibit, and that, out of twenty-two 
“ bootleggers ” tried, twenty-one were convicted. <A 
little later on in the argument, in arraigning the liquor 
question in general, the enthusiast said: 

“Why, in my county there have been eighteen mur- 
ders committed since Statehood, every one of them 
directly traceable to liquor!” 

“Why, I thought you said prohibition was a success 
in your county.” replied his companion. 

“It is,’ answered the Anti-Saloon official. “I am 
just telling you what a powerful influence the ‘ boot- 
legger ’ has, and the crimes that are committed through 
whiskey!” 

The administration placed in power by the Statehood 
election has had the support of the prohibitionists at 
all times. The first Legislature was entirely controlled 
by them. Among other things, the prohibitory law 
provides for a State Enforcement Department. consist- 
ing of attorneys and officers, appointed by the Governor, 
whose sole duties are to enforce the prohibitory law. 

An appropriation of fifty thousand dollars has been 
made for this department, and only men known to be 
in entire sympathy with the law have been appointed 
to these offices. Besides this appropriation a per- 
centage of the proceeds from the sale of confiscated 
liquor goes to this department. 

Liquor confiscated in the State is shipped to 
Guthrie, to the State Agency, or State Dispensary, an 
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Ice-cream is sold at the counter. If you want a 
drink of whiskey you must stand before the screen 


The Right Rev. F. K. Brooke, Episcopal Bishop 
of the Diocese of Oklahoma, is outspoken in his con- 
demnation of the prohibitory laws. 

“ Prohibition makes cheats, liars, thieves, and hypo- 
crites of men, and acts as a standing invitation to the 
criminal element of adjacent territory to locate in the 
State. The sooner it is wiped off the statute-books of 
the State, the better for Oklahoma. It is indeed un- 
fortunate that Oklahoma, in the morning of her career, 
should be hampered by experimental laws, tried on the 
young State by men who seem to reason that any law, 
new to the old States, is just what Oklahoma needs. 
Character-building is not a matter of legislation. 
Honor or sobriety cannot be legislated. into a nation, 
State, or individual. The prohibitionist deals with a 
theory, while the State faces a reality, and he fails to 
realize that conditions cannot be met with theories.” 

It has been asserted time and again that the prohi- 
hitionist does not seek facts, and does not permit them 
to see the light of day if they do not support his 
eause. The last annual Year-Book of the Anti-Saloon 
League bears out this charge, for it makes the state- 
ment that, in Oklahoma, under prohibition rule, some 
thirty-five hundred schools have been builded in the 
State. Assuming the figures to be correct, although the 
proof is not given, there is a reason for the» school 
building, well known in Oklahoma, but perhaps over- 
looked in other States. 

When admitted to the Union, there were none but 
Federal schools in a great portion of the State, notably 
on the Indian Territory side. With the advent into 


the Union, the’ first condition confronting the new . 


State was the building of schools, the Federal schools 
having fulfilled their purpose and outlived their useful- 
ness when the Territory advanced to Statehood. 

One does not need the diploma of a divinity school 
to know that half a truth is worse than a lie, and 
yet upon “half-truths” such as these the cause of 
prohibition in Oklahoma stands. 
































By William Winter 


THE NEW SEASON* 





tage 


This is the second of a new series of articles by William Winter, the veteran dramatic critic, relative to contemporary drama, which will appear from time to 
time in future issues of “ Harper’s Weekly.” Mr. Winter's articles formed a widely quoted feature of “Harper's Weekly” during the last theatrical season 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,— 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted.”—SHAKESPEARE, 


ZR MAT acute remark, made by the wise 

ws3? Ulysses, in Shakespeare’s tragical 
play of Troilus and Cressida, comes 
naturally into mind as the _pre- 
liminary performances and_ the 
promise of the new dramatic season 
are scanned and considered. Of the 
eighty and odd theatres in New 
York thirty-three, as these words 
are written, are devoted either to revivals of plays,— 
of no conspicuous merit,—that were successful last 
year,—or to the presentation of more or less flimsy 
new ones, and to exhibitions of varieties. Within a 
short time the other theatres of the city will be open, 
and the full fever of theatrical enterprise will rage 
again, with even more than the fervency of it that was 
manifested in the tumultuous season which closed last 
May. 

Among the theatrical Overlords of the land there 
still is lively strife as to the identity of MacGregor 
and the place of the head of the table, but that con- 
tention has yielded no benefit to the public, other than 
accidental. The movement for “ Independence” is 
alive, and in one way at least, namely, the mainte- 
nance of competition, it is salutary; but such denote- 
ments of it as can be discerned confirm the suspicion, 
expressed in this column last Spring, that the so-called 
‘“Qpen Door” organization will prove to be only an- 
other “ syndicate,” formed and used wholly with a view 
to selfish domination of the theatrical business of the 
country. j 

In both of the “ syndicate” camps, and, indeed, in 
all parts of the theatrical world, the superlative is 
much over-worked. Jefferson Brick, like Julius Cesar, 
in the play, is “mighty yet”: “We air a great 
people, an’ we must be cracked up!’ The “ alarums 
and excursions ” are abundant and resonant. As these 
words are written no less than 113 revivals are an- 
nounced of old plays which have already prospered, 
122 new plays are specified, which are to come, and 42 
new ones are said to be impending, which, as yet, are 
unnamed, There is, in short, resounding thunder in 
the index, 

Meanwhile,—and this is as significant as it is de- 
plorable-—the bustling enterprise of the New York 




















Maurice Maeterlinck, author of ‘‘ The Blue 
Bird,” now current at The New Theatre 


Theatrical Syndicate (Mr. Charles Frohman’s admired 
and much-vaunted organization for the advancement 
of the American Stage), cannct,—or does not,—under- 
take to provide for production, this season, even one 
Shakespearian or one standard legitimate drama. The 
stress is to be laid exclusively on “ novelty ” largely 
comprising old matter in new words, fribble, and ex- 
periment. That course, doubtless, possesses a moiety 
of practical wisdom: no objection can reasonably be 
made to the production of new plays: those that are 
good will be, and ought to be, weleome: but the vast 
play-going public of this country,—the country that 
leads the world, in its support of the Theatre,—surely 
is entitled to a fair return for its generous practical 
sympathy, expressed by large attendance and opulent 
receipts, and therefore it ought to be gratified by at 
least an occasional presentment, even under the Syndi- 
cate’s direction, of some of the great standard plays 
* The right to reprint in book form is reserved by the 
author.—W. W. . 

















Augustus Thomas, author of the new play, “* The Jew - 


of our language. There was a glimmer of purpose, not 
long ago, to augment the ranks of actors in the 
legitimate drama by presenting David Warfield as 
Shylock, and Frank Keenan as Sir Giles Overreach, 
but that has been * quietly inurned.” 

Yet there are words of bright promise, and the 
higher drama will not remain unrepresented. Robert 
Mantell, maintaining his place as the leader of the 
American Stage in this period, will continue to act 
in his copious Shakespearian repertory, diversifying 
it, however, by production of one new play, called The 
O'Flynn, by that clever dramatist, Justin Huntley 
McCarthy, and also by revival of certain admirable old 
plays, long disused, which, to the present generation, 
will be new. Mr. Sothern and Miss Julia Marlowe, in 
the maturity of their professional powers and high 
in popular favor, will augment their already splendid 
repertory with the tragedy of Macbeth—the most 
imaginative of the creations of Shakespeare’s genius. 
The alert and enthusiastic manager, Mr. William A. 
Brady, will revive an Old English Comedy, in which 
the piquant Miss Grace George will play the chief part, 
and also he will revive several of the most effective 
plays which have adorned our stage within the last 
twenty-five years. Miss Anglin, who has made re- 
markable progress in authority and proficiency, will 
appear in new plays. Miss Viola Allen, one of the 
most accomplished actresses of our time, will continue 
for a while to act in the play based on the late Marion 
Crawford’s novel of The White Sister. George Arliss, 
an actor of rare talent and interesting individuality, 
will assume the character of Lord Beaconsfield, in a 
new drama by Louis N. Parker. Foreign actors of 
distinction will come to America,—some to make ac- 
quaintance and some to say farewell. Mr. George C. 
Tyler expects to present the distinguished English 
comedian Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, in association with 
Miss Ellen Terry, in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
That eminent German player, Herr Possart, well re- 
membered here, will make a return visit. Edward 
Terry, a comedian of brilliant ability and delightful 
humor, will come to us again, as Dick Phenyl, in 
Sweet Lavender,—a great embodiment of serio-comic 
character,—and in a select repertory. That wonderful 
woman Sarah Bernhardt is also named among im- 
pending visitors,—still intent, though close upon the 
snow-line of seventy years, to wield her sceptre and 
wear her crown. An example of vitality, constancy, 
courage, and indomitable will should have a salutary 
effect, equally on members of the dramatie profession 
and their auditors, and seldom, if ever, has such a 
striking example of those attributes been provided, by 
any woman of the stage, as is shown by that veteran 
actress. 

Among ‘new plays that are to signalize the dramatic 
season of 1910-11, The Jew, by Augustus Thomas, and 
Chanticleer, by Edmond Rostand, will, no doubt, 
largely occupy and agreeably reward the public atten- 
tion. Mr. Thomas, whose writings manifest an 
original and powerful mind, profound sincerity of 
feeling, beneficent purpose, lovely simplicity of style, 
and that large fidelity to human nature which, 
in the employment of art, transfigures and does 
not merely copy, is the foremost and ablest dramatist 
of America, and one of the best dramatists now living. 
In dramatic faculty—which is the faculty that can, 
and does, represent character and conduct objectively 
and tell a story more in action than in words,—that 
author has few living rivals and no superior, and the 
spirit in which he employs his art is, in the highest 
degree, auspicious and admirable. “I shall never write 
a play,” he said,—after witnessing the presentment of 
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one of the most pernicious pieces that have soiled the 
New York Stage,—‘ that will send an audience out of 
the theatre depressed, or, if I ean help it, anything 
but cheered and helped.” In choosing an Hebraic 
theme, Mr. Thomas enters a tield of pre-eminently im- 
portant observation. The Jewish race, multitudinous 
in numbers, clannish and cohesive, immensely wealthy, 
acquisitive, inquisitive, patiently persistent, has ae 
quired a prodigious power in America, a power rivalled 
only by that vast and wonderful organization, the 
Roman Catholie Church, and by the most potent and 
militant of Protestant sects, the Methodists; and that 
power, widely operative already, will more largely 
operate to shape the future of this country. Dramatic 
treatment of Jewish character in relation to American 
life (and from the pen of Mr. Thomas, who is not 
didactie and never preaches, no other kind of treat 
ment can reasonably be expected) should prove inter- 
esting in quality, instructive in suggestion, and salu 
tary in effect. The trend of the new play is, as yet, 
unknown, but magnanimity and humor are characteris 
ties of Mr. Thomas, and there need not be any appre 
hension that the excessively sensitive Hebrew cuticle 
will be wounded. The Jew is as much a legitimate 
subject of satire as the Gentile is, and on some ae 
counts he ought to be subjected to it, in a distinetly 
caustic form: there is no weapon more effective than 
that of satire. Upon the American Theatre, as an 
institution, his influence has been potent and largely 
pernicious,—so much so that it has elicited the manly 
censure and publie rebuke of some of the foremost and 
best representatives of the Hebrew race and the Hebrew 
religion. It would be melancholy indeed, and a sad 
augury of dark days, if his influence upon other fields 
of American business industry were shown to be corre- 
spondingly detrimental. 

The play of Chanticleer will not be produced in New 
York until next January, and then it will be brought 
forth (at the Knickerbocker Theatre) under an ap 
parent disadvantage,—a female performer, the inter 
esting, capable, and widely popular Miss Maude 
Adams, having been chosen to act the chief male part 
A woman acting as a man has seldom been commend 
able. This new play has been made known, far and 
wide, by many expedients of advertisement, among 
them that of controversy, in which some newspapers 
have joined. It is symbolical in character, and clietly 
notable for eccentricity. Representation will, per 
haps, disclose beauties that perusal of the published 
translation of it fails to discern, 

A translation has also been published of Maeter 
lineck’s play of The Blue Bird, with which The New 
Theatre has been opened. That play, like Chanticleer, 
treats human life by means of symbols,—giving a free 
play to faney, and touching some chords that are joy 
ous and some that are sad. Symbolism has been 
found useful in literary art, but it has often proved 
ineffective, and sometimes highly absurd, on the 

















Edmond Rostand, whose play “ Chanticleer ” will be 
produced at the Knickerbocker Theatre next January 


stage. The Blue Bird affords occasion for much 
variety of scenic embellishment. The principal ex- 
pedient employed is the old one of a Dream. The 
spirit of it is playful, gentle, kindly, and the influ- 
ence of it,—in as far as it can be thought to possess 
influence,—is good. Plays by Maeterlinck that have 
before now been shown here were drearily mystical 
and depressively morbid. This one is pictorial and 
sympathetic. Children, especially, will like it, and 
parents who are interested in having their ¢hildren 
pleased can, doubtless, be relied on to give it practi 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THE SALE OF THE CAFE ANGLAIS, OF PARIS, WHICH WILL BE CONVERTED INTO A 
BANK, REVIVES MEMORIES OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROYAL AND REGAL BANQUETS 
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HEN the two official blue bills 
peared on the white walls of the 
Café Anglais, announcing that the 
place was shortly to be sold, it is 
not teo much to say that the whole 
gastronomic world of Paris received 
a severe shock to the stomach. 

What would the boulevard be 
without the Café Anglais? Already 
the pitiless hand of time had been busy—especially of 
recent years—in effacing many, and indeed most, of its 
typical culinary landmarks. ‘lortoni’s went two lustres 
ago, and with it the famous flight of three stone steps 
leading to its front door, up which had walked every 
illustrious Parisian from the Napoleonic days of Talley- 
rand and Wellington to these latter times of Clémen- 
ceau and Aurélien Scholl—a brilliant procession of 
diplomatists, politicians, conquerors, dandies, dreamers, 
and wits. Tortoni’s is now a boot-shop. Then the 
Maison Dorée, just opposite the Café Anglais, after 
a patriotic struggle against the democratic wave which 
is inundating the Boulevard, heeled over and sank. 
signon’s had already gone down, and with it the evoca- 
tive name of the Café Foy. The Café Riche was not 
long in following the tragic example of the Maison 
Dorée. Brébant’s, where Turgenieff, Daudet, Renan, 
and Prince JerOme Napoleon were wont to foregather, 
had been better dead, for it had dwindled to the level 
of a beer-saloon. The Café Julien had struck its flag 
to a dry-goods store. But none of these houses, essen- 
tially boulevardier as they were, could vie with the 
Café Anglais in Parisianism. Tortoni’s, like the Café 
Napolitain, which is still with us, had an Italian in- 
spiration which found material expression in a 
specialty of ice-ereams. The Maison Dorée, the one 
serious rival of the Café Anglais, was its junior in 
years, and though an acknowledged temple of French 
cooking according to the most sacred rites, lacked the 
serene dignity and the exclusive royal and imperial 
eustom which give the Café Anglais its unique tone. 
And as for the others—well, all the others were, to use 
Verlaine’s phrase, littérature, that is to say, they 
exhibited objective forms, from which pure art, in this 
case the art of living, on the principle of: living to eat 
and drink, was in some essential detail lacking. 

It was felt that the disappearance of the Café An- 
glais would be the end of a world. For it is now 
more than a hundred years since the Café Anglais was 
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founded. The story of its genesis is not without 
human and dramatic interest. Before the French 


Revolution broke out, the space behind the ramparts of 
the city (now the boulevard), lying between what are 
to-day the corners of the Rue de Richelieu, and the 
Rue de Grammont, was occupied by the country 
mansion and park of the Due de Choiseul, the Foreign 
Minister of Louis the Fifteenth. This was pulled down 
on the Due’s death, and in the grounds surrounding it 
the existing streets were then built. The boulevards, 
which had been planted with trees some years before, 
were just becoming fashionable as a promenade, and 
so a number of minor restaurants sprang up in their 
vicinity. Among these was the little wayside eating- 
house, or “ cabaret,” at the corner of the Rue de Mari- 
vaux, which was to become world-famous as the Café 
Anglais. 

The name of its original owner has been lost in the 
fog of ages. His establishment was modest in appear- 
ance and possessed this inconvenience, that its floor 
was more than a yard lower than the level of the 
boulevard. Even now, on entering the Café Anglais, a 
step downward must be taken. Its customers were few; 
but “one day a band of gilded youths invaded its 
precincts, and, finding the food good, and the wine 
even better, they consecrated it to their use. Chief 
among them was the very odd Monsieur de Sourdeyal. 


By Rowland Strong 


. ” 


As soon as the vogue of the little half-rustie “ cabaret 
was assured, Monsieur de Sourdeval made a point of 
dining there daily, after which he would invariably 
proceed, in any sort of weather, to the Jardin des 
Plantes, to look at the wild beasts, reciting Latin 
verses on the way, and every night he listened to the 
last act—never more than the last act—of an opera, 
placing himself full in view of the audience on the 
steps leading to the orchestra. ‘This is all that is 
known of Monsieur de Sourdeval; still, it sufficed to 
make him immortal, and he was the first of a long line 
of eccentric viveurs whose extravagancies helped to 
give fame to the Café Anglais. But it was not until 
the beginning of the last century, after the peace of 
Amiens, when the English were free again to visit 
Paris, that the Café Anglais achieved its present desig- 
nation. The English were then the only’ people in 
Kurope who had money “ to burn,” and they showed, re- 

















The Cafe Angiais from the Boulevard des Italiens 


gardless of expense, their appreciation of the excellent 
French cheer which was to be found at the little boule- 
vard house. They constituted, in fact, its mainstay, 
and thus it took its name from.them. When war again 
broke out between the France of Napoleon and the 
England of George III., the Café Anglais, perforce 
abandoned by its best customers, was on the verge 
of ruin. It was saved by one dinner, a feast of such 
Gargantuan proportions and culinary ingenuity that all 
aris rang with its fame, and then flocked to the 
restaurant where every previous kitchen record had 
been beaten. The menu led off with a * potage Came- 
rani,” so named after its inventor, an actor at the 
Théaitre Feydeau. The chief ingredient of this phenom- 
enal soup was the concentrated essence of forty fat 
chicken-livers, and its successful preparation depended 
on the chickens having been killed by electricity ac- 
cording to.a method invented by Beyer, the organizer 
of the dinner, an eminent scientist of the day, and, 
clearly, the discoverer of electrocution. 

The fortunes of the Café Anglais were now on the 
up-hill grade, and it became necessary to enlarge the 


premises. At No. 13 of the Rue de Marivaux, which 
forms angle with No. 13 of the Boulevard des Italiens, 
there was a gambling-den known as the “ Grand Treize.” 
This was absorbed by the Café Anglais, which thus 
bears the double No. 13—of the Rue de Marivaux, and 
also of the Boulevard des Italiens—but does not seem 
to have been unlucky on this account. 

A year after Waterloo, a new proprietor, who was 
from Bordeaux, Monsieur Chevreuil, set himself to 
arrange the cellars on a scale which should be worthy 
of the growing reputation of the restaurant. His 
clarets and foreign wines were selected with immense 
eare and skill, but, being from Bordeaux, he disliked 
Burgundies, and disliked the customers who drank 
them, though willing to minister at extravagant prices 
to the taste that he condemned. The ‘eccentricities of 
the habitués and the crankiness of its successive pro- 
prietors have ever distinguished the Café Anglais. Its 
cellars, which extend under three neighboring houses, 
are kept as neatly as a lady’s boudoir. The intersect- 
ing passages have a little railway running along them, 
and converge to a four-cross road, in the centre of 
which is an artificial orange-tree with luminous 
oranges. The cellar walls are decorated with festoons 
of grape-vines hiding electric lamps. Here are wines, 
in the strictest sense of the term, fit for kings: 
Chateau Lafite of 1804 (of which the magnum is 
priced $30) and of 1805; Haut Brion of 1880 ($30) ; 
Chateau Margaux, 1848 ($20); Clos d’Estournelles, 
1834; Chateau Latour, 1871; old brandies of 1784, 
1797, and 1809, and green Chartreuse of 1869 and 1877, 
all of which are priceless; port of 1820 and 1834. 

It was in the heyday of the Second Empire, about 
fifty years ago, that the Café Anglais reached the 
zenith of its prosperity. At that epoch supper meant 
more than dinner to the smart men and women about 
Paris. The Café Anglais was essentially a supper- 
place, to which resorted after the theatre the illustrious 
dandies of the time—the Duc de Gramont-Caderousse, 
the ill-fated young Prince of Orange, heir to the throne 
of Holland, and nicknamed * Citron”; the late King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales; the Duke of Hamilton, 
who was finally to break his neck on the staircase of 
the Maison Dorée opposite his bosom friend, Lord Sey- 
mour, or “ My lor’ Arsouille” as he preferred to call 
himself; the late Prince de Sagan; Mr. Bryan, an eccen- 
tric American member of the Jockey Club, whose joyous 
practice it was to pour a bottle of curacao into the 
piano, doubtless to give it tone. The “Grand 16,” 
the first-floor room overlooking the corner of the Rue 
de Marivaux and the boulevard, where the most notable 
suppers were served, no longer has a piano, and this is 
a sign of the changing times, sedate dinners having 
taken the place of noisy suppers. More than once 
Napoleon III. came incognito to the “Grand 16,” 
where in the Exhibition year, just before the Empire 
fell, was served the famous dinner ‘“ of the three Em- 
perors,” so called because the amphitryon was the then 
Tsar of Russia, and with him were the Tsarewitch, 
afterward Tsar Alexander III., and William, King of 
Prussia, afterward German Emperor. The ‘“ Grand 
16” is, on account of the many imperial and royal 
personages who have dined within its red damask- 
hung walls, of all the restaurant dining-rooms in the 
world, the one in which the souvenirs of monarchy 
hang thickest. Once the “Grand 8” of the defunct 
Maison Dorée ran a close second to it; but the pro- 
prietors of the Maison Dorée made the mistake of 
purchasing a quantity of wines taken from the 
Tuileries and sold at public auction after the Imperial 
Palace had been destroyed by the mob, and the sight of 
these famous erfis on the wine-card may well have 
proved an eyesore to the illustrious personages who in 
more peaceful times had enjoyed the fallen Emperor’s 
hospitality, 


























The “ Bibliotheque,” where Russian Grand Dukes keep their silver services 
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The “Grand 16,” the favorite dining-room of monarchs 
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After 
being cook to Napoleon 


great Romantics. 


the First, Caréme_ en- 
tered the_ service of 
George LV., but his ar- 
tistic spirit, cramped 
within the stony confines 
of Windsor Castle, quick- 
ly sought release from 
insular surroundings, 
and his description, in 
the preface of his monu- 
mental work on cooking, 
of the why and the how 
of his resignation from 
the service of the British 
sovereign is a page of 
blazing eloquence, in- 
stinct with patriotic and 
artistic ardor, which, if 
the “ First Gentleman in 
Europe” ever read _ it, 
must have made him feel 
cheap indeed. Caréme 
found refuge in Paris, 
with Baron de _ Roths- 
ehild, and there formed 
his most famous pupil, 
the great Dugléré. Quit- 





ting Baron de_ Roths- 
child, Dugléré became 





The cellars of the Cafe, showing the celebrated orange-tree 


The “Grand 16” of the Café Anglais has re- 
tained its First Empire aspect on the original Louis 
Quinze setting, without a trace of modern garishness 
having been added. Yet in spite of its prim and demure 
outlook what fantastic scenes has it not witnessed in 
those old supping days to which Balzac and the 
memorialists of two generations ago so constantly 
refer? It was here that Cora Pearl, the Salome of the 
effete Second Empire, was served up in the costume, of 
ive on a silver platter hidden beneath a dish-cover at a 
supper given by the Duc de Gramont-Caderousse. It 
was from the “Grand 16” that Rigolbroche, the 
Polaire of her day, set out in similarly light attire on 
her famous trip across the boulevard to the Maison 
Dorée. Not infrequently the supper service was sent 
hurling through the windows on to the boulevard be- 
low, by the frenzied young bloods of the period, of 
whom perhaps the maddest was the recently deceased 
General Marquis de Galliffet, in whose memory a 
dinner is now held at the Café Anglais every first 
and second Friday of the month. Prince Bismarck 
frequently supped there before the Franco-German 
war. The Café Anglais has helped to reconcile with 
the vicissitudes of life more than one deposed and 
exiled monarch. The ex-King Milan of Servia rarely 
dined elsewhere, and Queen Isabella of Spain, leaving 
her carriage a few doors farther down the boulevard, 
so as not to be seen, and accompanied by her suite, 
has many a time plied an assiduous knife and fork 
in the “Grand 16.” During the revolution which 
followed the collapse of- the French army at Sedan, 
the Comtesse de Castiglione, the most beautiful 
woman of her time, not excepting the Empress Eu- 
génie, who thought she had reasons to be jealous of 
her, was hidden in an apartment over the Café An- 
glais by the head waiter. This saved her from the 
sanguinary fury of the Communist mob who at- 
tributed the national disasters in part to her sup- 
posed influence over Louis Napoleon. The figure of 
the head-waiter Ernest, 10 whom the Comtesse de 
Castiglione was indebted for this chivalrous rescue, 
lingers in the memories of old-timers as the model 
of what a “ maitre d’hdtel ” should be—clean-shaven, 
soft of speech, with the manners but not the morals 
of a diplomatist, for he should never say the thing 
that is not, a sincere but not obtrusive counsellor, 
a living and loving encyclopedia of gastronomic lore. 
Ernest’s present successor, Alphonse, worthily main- 
tains the traditions of these weighty functions. For 
the maitre d’hétel is the ambassador of the chef. At 
the Café Anglais there has been an unbroken line of 
great cooks, of whom each in turn has inherited the 
mantle of the illustrious Caréme. What Berlioz and 
Wagner were to music, and Chateaubriand to the 
written word, Caréme was to cooking, the first of the 
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chef at the Café Anglais, 
where he invented the 
potage Germiny, dedi- 
cated to the eminent 
financier, Comte de Germiny, the barbue (brill) A la 
Dugléré, the pommes Anna, the poulet a la d’Albuféra, 
dishes now celebrated throughout the world. A pupil 
of Dugléré is the present chef and proprietor of the 
Café Anglais, whose name I would willingly have writ- 
ten down here, had he not, with the modesty so be- 
coming to the true artist, particularly begged me not 
to do so. “The name of the Café Anglais,” he said, 
“jis quite glorious enough by itself.” 

The imperial and royal crowned heads of Europe 
have borne no grudge against the artistic descendants 
of the illustrious Caréme for his refusal to accom- 
pany Napoleon to St. Helena, and his rupture with 
George 1V. On the contrary, they are among the 
most assiduous and faithful customers of the Café 
Anglais, where several of them—notably the Grand 
Dukes of Russia-—have their own dinner services of 
silver plate, bearing their crowned monograms. Other 


noble habitués have simply their private finger-bowls 
and rince-bouche, some of which are silver gilt, and 
one is pure gold. These are kept in a large cupboard 
with glass doors, which is called the * bibliothéque.” 
The service on the first set of shelves in the right-hand 
division of this “ biblioth@que ” was that used for the 
late King of England when, being on a brief visit to 
Paris with Queen Alexandra some months ago, he 
dined at the Café Anglais for the last time. The old 
King was giving Queen Alexandra the treat of 
“doing” Paris with him as if they were a newly 
married couple on their honeymoon. (irave_poli- 
ticians were convinced that the King’s presence was 
motived by some deep political scheme. But it was 
nothing of the sort. The King, accompanied by his 
Queen, was visiting the associated with his 
joyous youth and manhood, when, as Prince of Wales, 
he was the most popular of Parisians, and there they 
sat in the “Grand 16” with just a few intimate 
friends, almost like Darby and Joan, she, no doubt, 


scenes 


with indulgent love in her thoughts, and he with 
the mist of fading memories in his eyes. This was 


the menu: 
Potage chiffonade 
Truite de riviére frite, sauce Madére 
Poularde braisée au gros se! 
Ragofit de truffes 
Baron de Pauillae roti, pommes de terre nouvelles 
Purée d’Epinards nouveaux 
Salade, pommes, chicorée 
Asperges, sauce hollandaise 
Poires & la Bourdalone 
Desserts. 


Chablis moutonne 
Moét 1893 frappé 
Chiteau Latour 1875 
Grande fine champagne 1800. 
A dinner in every way suitable to British sov- 
ereigns, simple and substantial. 

One of the most treasured souvenirs in the posses- 
sion of Monsieur Bourdel (there goes the name), the 
present owner of the Café Anglais, is the autograph 
letter which Queen Alexandra wrote to him in reply 
to his respectful letter of condolence on King Edward’s 
death. 

In three to four years from now the Café Anglais, 
so well known to all the wealthy Americans living 
in or passing through Paris, will be driven from its 
ancient abode to make room for a Belgian bank. Will 
it be closed forever, or merely transferred to another 
and, if possible, equally congenial locality. That is 
the secret of Monsieur Bourdel. 

















The restaurant of the Cafe, with the head-waiter, whose name is Alphonse 
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Oh, there’s loafing at Colmerro in the golden Cornish sun, 
And there’s lounging on the pier when the fisher’s work is done; 


Yor, 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


There’s a glaring at the sky and a staring at the sea, 


And a grumbling and a growling “ There’s but little luck for we.” 


At five of every afternoon the boats file slowly out 
From the little inner harbor, with their sails so brown and stout, 


Fishers of Colmerro 


And it’s hoping, hoping, hoping that the pilchards come your way 
That wife and children may be fed when winter locks the bay. 


For there’s three men to a boat, and a third is each man’s share 


When the owner’s paid expenses; and if loaded nets are rare 


Sturdy gaffers, full of fishing nets well corked and black with tar, 


And, dark against the rosy sky, they pass the outer bar 


Then it’s shooting nets, and guarding them, and fighting dogfish, too— 


The devil’s ugly enemy of every fisher’s crew, 


Then there’s lacking in the little old stone cottage on the shore, 
And there’s dry bread for the breakfast 


and for dinner nothing more. 


But there’s always hoping, hoping for tle fisher and his wife, 


As she waits for him at midnight, grown so patient of her life 


That there’s dusk around her eyes like the shadows on the sea, 


And there’s drooping of her lips where a smiling used to be 


A-tearing nets and stealing fish and leaping at the boat 


As if they’d like to fasten on the fisher’s very throat. 


. Then it’s snatch a bite of cottage bread, or fry “a bit ©’ fesh,” 
With the sea spray in your faces, and the wind a-blowing fresh, 


But daily on the pier in the golden Cornish sun 


There’s loafing at Colmerro when the fisher’s work is done ; 


There’s a questioning of sky and complaining of the sea, 
And a grumbling and a growling, “ There’s but little luck for we.” 




















IN THE HANDS OF THE LAW 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK In Jonah’s ease there ean be no doubt that the whale 
i : was, whether for good or evil none can say, the power 
yess SHAT is the matter with our immi- behind the thrown 
<A V) fens G ; - me . : i . 
(cae ANY) gration | laws? Five or six weeks While here and there may be found a woman who 
SY) Qn ago a Norwegian poet attempting to jis alive to the fact that her husband is a genius, it 
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LM enter the port of New York with is unfortunately true that no man is a hero to the 
B¥ twenty-four dollars in his pocket was woman whose shirtwaist he hooks up ‘behind. 

ryg deported as an undesirable alien, The Due de Montpensier has recently been doing 
eX) while last week six pythons, two Broadway, but it caused very little excitement. ‘The 
2) monkeys, anda poll-parrot were ad- fact is that Broadway has been done so many years by 
mitted without question. It looks the canvasback and others that a new due more or 
as if there were some discrimination hidden some- Jess doesn’t make much of an impression. 


where, and if the Helicon Chapter of the Amal- Bildad is so obtuse that he can’t see any sense in 
gamated Poets doesn’t take the matter up and demand Wellman’s project to go to Kurope and back in his 
an investigation we shall be mightily surprised. airship, “ because,” he says, “ he is here already.” 

It would be a great step in the direction of the An Irish Prohibitionist up in Maine declined to be 


world’s peace if the report that the Krupp gun-factory  pall-bearer for one of his best friends after he 
is going into the manufacture of marshmallows and had been informed that one of the duties of the pall- 
gum-drops exclusively on and after January Ist should bearer was to carry the bier down through the middle 


prove true. aisle of the church. He was afraid the excise officers 
The boy stood on the burning deck, would eatech him in the act. 
Whence all but him had fled. They are waxing very proud out in Montana be- 
The flames were curling high, by heck! cause somebody there has just captured a twenty-foot 
About his auburn head. snake, but, all the same, smiling little old Arizona 
Some thought him brave as brave could be, still bears the palm with a hundred-foot centipede. 
But as for me, begosh! It is said that what man has done man can do, but 
I think he knew the piffling sea the gold-brick man runs a terrible chance when he 
Would douse the whole kibosh! tries to do a farmer who has already been done by the 


——— same game. 

STAVES FOR TIPSTERS 

A dime suffices very well 

For him who answereth the bell, 

And to the buxom chambermaid : 

Two silver dimes should e’er be paid. 

But when you come to tip the porter, 

He’ll look at nothing but a quarter. 

These fees will make a welcome guest, 

The while the landlord takes the rest. 

It will be interesting, after that aviation meet at 
the Hub, to hear whether the air over Boston is really 
any more rarefied than that which circles about other 
American cities of the same class. 

A safe rule for the beginner in the world’s affairs 
is to remember his debts and forget his grudges, pay- 
ing the former, and letting the latter await the action 
of the statute of limitations. 

“Don’t die on third base,” says a sporting clergy- 
man. It is good advice, and one good way to keep 
from doing it is not to over-eat on the home plate. 


HIS DEFENCE 


Ir was shortly after midnight, and the Colonel 
had caught Rastus red-handed. 

“Well, Rastus, you old rascal, you,” said he. “ I’ve 
caught you at last. What are you doing in my hen- 
house ?” 

“Why, Marse Bill,” said the old man, “ I—I done 
heerd such a eacklin’? in dis yere coop dat, I—I 
thought mebbe de ole hen done gone lay an aig, an’ I— 
I wanted ter git it fo’ you’ breakfas’ while it was 
fresh, suh.” 
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“ WHAT’S THE MATTER, LITTLE BOY?” THE EXPLANATION 


““M-MAW’S GONE AN’ DROWNDED ALL THE KITTENS.” “But, my dear Mrs. Borders,” said Wiggley, “1! 
“DEAR! DEAR! Now THAT’S TOO BAD.” don’t understand your rates at all. You say that you 
“ YEP, SHE P-PROMISED—BOO HOO!— AT I c’U'D Do IT.” will charge fifteen dollars a week for me and thirty- 
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five dollars a week for Mrs. Wiggley. Why this 
difference?” 

“Why, you see, Mr. Wiggley,” said the landlady, 
“you don’t weigh more than a hundred and _ forty 
pounds, while Mrs. Wiggley don’t weigh an ounce less 
than two hundred.” 

“But what has that got to do with it?” demanded 
Wiggley. 

“Under the laws as they are now enforced,” replied 
the landlady, “we charge for board by the weight.” 





LADY CUSTOMER (to inattentive saleswoman): 
‘““ ER-PARDON ME—BUT, SEEING THAT YOU’RE SO BUSY 
NOW, IF YOU CAN SPARE A MOMENT TO-MORROW OR NEXT 
DAY I’b LIKE TO MAKE AN APPOINTMENT TO BUY A 
PAPER OF PINS.” 


THE YOUNG PHILATELIST 

Tommy: “Hello, Billy! do you collect postage 
stamps?” 

Brecy: “ Yep.” 

Tommy: “Got any duplicates you’d like to swap?” 

Bitty: ‘“ Well, maybe. We’ve just had a pair 0’ 
twins up to our house, and if ma will let me have 
one of ’em Ill let you have him for an uncancelled 
two-cent Nicaragua for 1903.” 





























WITHERUP’S DREAM-BOOK 


Compiled from Personal Experiences by Anne War- 
rington Witherup. 


O dream on_ the 
iP last night of the 

months of Septem- 
ber, March, or August, 
that an unknown uncle 
has died and left you 
Ni $8,000,000, is a sure sign 


that the first mail on 
the following morning 


will bring you between 
eight and ten unreceipt- 
ed bills from the gas 
company, the telephone 
company, the butcher, 
the baker, and others. 

To dream that your great-grandfather has driven 
up to your house in a pink automobile, accompanied 
by Lucrezia Borgia and Cleopatra, with Methuselah 
sitting in the little rumble at the rear, is a sign that 
the Welsh Rabbit you ate at the club the night before 
was too leathery to be readily digested. 

To dream that you are tobogganning in the arctic 
regions with the Sultan of Turkey, clad only in a 
blue bath-robe and a yachting-cap, is a sign either 
that in your sleep you have kicked the bedclothes off 
on the floor, or that the maid has forgotten to put 
the extra blanket on your downy couch. 

To dream that the president of the national bank 
in which you keep your funds has ealled upon you with 
a hamper full of fresh fifty-dollar bills, with the re- 
quest that you use them for whatever purpose you 
see fit, with the compliments of the Board of Directors, 
is a sign that within forty-eight hours you will re- 
ceive notice of an overdraft of not less than three 
dollars and forty-eight cents. 

To dream that your lily-white fingers are covered 
with engagement rings, each containing diamonds, 
sapphires, or topazes, worth between $2,000 and $3,000 
apiece, is an omen that the French count who pro- 
posed to you at Saratoga last summer is in all prob- 
ability a ringer. 

To dream that upon your return from Europe you 
have been held up by the custom-house officials, and 
that four pearl necklaces, eight diamond tiaras, forty- 
three gold watches, seven hobble-skirts, three seal- 
skin sacks, and Leonardo Da Vinci’s Mona Lisa have 
been discovered sewed up in the lining of your Persian- 
lamb cloak, is a sign that when you really do come 
in you will save yourself a lot of trouble and notoriety 
by declaring everything. 

To dream along about eight o’clock in the morning 
that all the church-bells in the world are sounding a 
violent tocsin outside your bedroom window, accom- 
panied by a running fire of little chimes from the 
necks of your neighbor’s cows, is in most cases an 
omen that breakfast is ready. 

To dream that a runaway elephant from the circus 
that played in your town yesterday has slid through 
the keyhole of your door, and perched himself on 
your chest, and started in to sing “ Wait Till the 
Clouds Roll By,” through his proboscis, is an infallible 
sign that there was something wrong with your bride’s 
tea-biscuits the night before. 

To dream that an Armenian refugee has called at 
your house and tried to sell you a patent wash-boiler 
that can be used on Saturday nights for a bath-tub, 
and on Sundays as a jardiniére, is a sign that before 
a year has passed by somebody will ask you to con- 
tribute something for foreign missions. 

To dream that your son in college has written a 
letter saying that his allowance is much too small, 
and that because of the high cost of living he has 
to meet expenses that you never dreamed of when you 
went through thirty years ago, is a sign that he is 
still there, and going along in the usual way. 

To dream for seven successive nights that you have 
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SPEECH: “’NOUGH SAID!” 
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“WHAT'S THIS, WAITER?” 
“CLAM COCKTAILS, MADAM.” 
“ THERE, HirAmM! I] 


had to act as judge of a cake-walk in the Zoological 
Gardens, and to decide whether to give the prize to a 
blue zebra accompanied by a green monkey, or to a 
tiger having a ferocious lion for a side-partner, is an 
omen that the nerve tonic you have been taking to 
recover from the effects of your summer vacation was 
prepared especially for use in prohibition States. 

To dream that your tailor, who has not been paid 
for some time, has called at your house, bringing with 
him a large cylinder which, upon being unrolled, dis- 
closes a bill a hundred and sixty yards long, with 
the items written in a small but legible hand, and 
ending with a “ please remit,” is a sign that some one 
is thinking of you. 

To dream that your pet donkey has broken loose 
from his stall, and, entering your drawing-room, has 
started to play The Death of Siegfried on your baby- 
grand piano with his hind legs, is a pretty infallible 
sign that before the month is over there will be a 
kick coming from somewhere. 

To dream that all the great editors in the country 
have written you a round-robin asking permission to 
print your five-hundred-stanzaed poem on * Washington 
Crossing the Delaware” is a sign that the little joke 
you sent last week to the comic paper will be re- 
turned to you, not because it is lacking in ‘literary 
merit, but because the editor of the said comic paper 
has heard it before. 

To dream that Wilbur Wright has induced you to 
take a ride through the sky with him in his aeroplane 
and, upon reaching the outskirts of the Great Dipper, 
has pushed you overboard without a parachute or any 
other kind of a safety device, is an omen that some- 
thing is going to drop before you reach the age of 
ninety. 

To dream that in a hand-to-hand encounter with 
your red-haired cook you inadvertently threw her 
down, and that she immediately rebounded from the 
kitchen floor and flew up into the air until she looked 
like the smallest of the twinkling stars in the heavens, 
is a sure sign that some day you will have to bounce 
her for good and sufficient reasons. 


JUST WHAT HE WANTED 
J AM very much obliged to you,” said the Facetious 
Personage to the Wandering Agent, “and I really do 
want a sewing-machine, but not exactly your kind. 
What-I am after is a machine that will sow wild oats.” 
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CITY’S 


JUST KNEW THIS WASN'T A 
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_ 
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PERILS 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL WE'D GOT INTO.” 


returned 
*T am 


wok,” 


“Then T have just the thing you 
the Wandering Agent, with a placid smile 


the agent for this district of the whoopitupmobile, 
one of the fastest little red cars on the market. It 
is about the size of a taxicab, and is furnished with 


a metre that shows you just how fast you are burn 
ing your money. The 1911 model will be ready for 
delivery on the fifteenth of—.” : 

But the Facetious Individual had fled. He 
met his match, and he was afraid it might burn him. 


A GOOD THING 
“THatr Miss Wilkie has completely 
over’ Bobbitt.” said Bjones, 
“Well, that’s good for Bobbitt.’ returned Sliteers 
“If she lands him he’ll save a lot of money on hats. 


lost her head 


A SURE SIGN 

““T UNDERSTAND, Mr. Reuben,” said the visitor, 
“that your son is devoted to the turf.” 

* Ya-as, [ reckon he is,” said the old man. “ Jabez 
kin lay down on the grass for hull hours ‘thout 
makin’ no complaint.” 

ONLY 

ONLY a pair of dark brown eyes, 
Only a dimple sweet; 

Only the clouded autumn skies, 
Only a muddy street. 

Only a glance from the eyes of brown, 
Only a friendly smile; 

Only a maid in a fetching gown, 
Only a bit of guile. 

Only a boy with an ardent heart, 
Only a gust of rain; 

Only a glance at a taxi-cart, 
Only a sudden pain. 

Only a deeply anxious thrill, 
Only a frown of rue; 

Only a lone lorn dollar bill, 
Only a swift skiddoo! 

WILBERFORCE JENKINS, 
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CA cor Mahmid Pasha was not easily 
y) & mvinced. Indicating, with a 

ringed forefinger, the wisps of cigar- 
1 ette smoke that drifted lazily up 
b hee the thickened air, he put 
his argument with —- 





B the daiting of ae 

Doctor Berry ee orm shook his head. 

“Tt seems,” he contended, “a bitter sort of creed 
that life is only a cul-de-sae into which one is remorse- 
lessly driven and from which there is no escape.” 

When the doctor spoke he radiated the impression 
of a force under restraint. His was a questioning 
intellect, and his tall, almost gaunt, body seemed to 
bear as remote a relationship to his personality as 
an undecorative binding to a profound essay. 

The third member of the party took the debate 
less seriously. Half Orientalized in dress, tanned from 
caravan life to a swarthiness almost as deep as that 
of Mahmid Pasha, he still remained uncompromising- 
ly British in speech and gesture. 

“Mahmid Pasha, as a ‘true believer,’” he casually 
announced, “is forced to subscribe to the doctrine of 
the immutable ‘destiny. I’m bound to say he’s quite 
liberal for a Moslem.” 

The three had met about a table in Jerusalem’s 
single place of amusement, where the tawdry stage 
at the front offered the insuflicient entertainment of 
a pantomime. The music-hall was squalid, and the 
atmosphere foul with tobacco and the crowded breath- 
ing of men. About them were travellers from the 
caravans that had halted at evening by the Jatfa 
Gate; Bedouins in stained burnouses and colored head- 
cloths, Arabs in turbans, Nubians with faces of coal, 
and Turks in fezes. Men sat cross-legged, smoking 
stolidly, their faces reflecting the silences of the 
Judean hills and the mystery of the Palestine wastes. 

Mahmid Pasha steadily lifted his small cup of 
Turkish coffee, not disturbing the sediment, and smiled 
again. 
* Possibly,” he said, “I learned some things at 
Oxford which have weakened for me the tenets of the 
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By Charles Neville Buck 





“ Then you contend 
that a man’s life is only 
a circle back to the 
starting-point,” demand- 
ed Dr. Berry. 

“Tell me from what 
you come,” replied Mah- 
mid Pasha, with convic- 
tion, “and I shall tell 
you where you will end.” 

“T come,” said Brown- 
low-Carter, with a laugh, 
“from London, but I’ve been about the East too long 
to abide the fogs again. At midnight | start with a 
caravan for Damascus.” 

“You, my friend,” ruled Mahmid Pasha, seriously, 
“will return to your fogs.” 

The Englishman Jaughed. 

“Lay you even! You may know your Koran, 
Mahmid Pasha, but you don’t know your Kipling. I 
do. I learned it where he learned it himself. For 
me 

‘, . . the sunshine of England is pale, 

And the breezes of England are stale, 

An’ there’s somethin’ gone small with the lot.’ 
No, the title couldn’t draw me back now.” 

The Briton’s jaw took on a more resolute pattern, 
and the blue Anglo-Saxon eyes deepened as they wan- 
dered almost caressingly about the murky confines. 
Yet Mahmid Pasha only shook his head once more. 

“It is the old argument that heredity rules,” con- 
tended Dr. Berry with great earnestness, “and that 
environment is nil.” 

The Oxford-bred Turk spread his palms. 

“Environment controls until the final test,” he con- 
ceded. “The Russian does not become the Tartar 
until he is scratehed. Who shall say how soon a day 
may dawn when I, for example, must look on life 
from the view-point of the bazar in my native village?” 

“ By the way, where is this village of yours?” de- 
manded Brownlow-Carter. 

A reminiscent gleam came into the beady eyes of 
Mahmid Pasha. 

“An oasis village in the Arabian desert... the 
houses about the market-place are hovels 
with sod roofs ... the bazar reeks with dust 
and the smell of goats. Its music is the 
discord of grunting camels and the shouts 
of the drivers ... but there is also the 
muezzin from the mosque and the tinkle of 
camel bells. Likewise’the water is sweet and 
the palms have shade. The sight of it is as 
the smile of Allah to the thirsting caravans 
from the desert!” 

“And Mecca-bound pilgrims halt there,” 
breathed the Briton with the softness of 
reminiscence. 

Mahmid Pasha gravely bowed. “Now IL 
serve the Sultan Abdul Hamid—whom Allah 

preserve!” After a pause he went on with 
ealm deliberation: 

“Dr. Berry, here, is 
American. His reputa- 
tion is known to every 
man who keeps in touch 
with the pulse-beat of the 
world—and the _ illus- 
trated periodicals. IL 
know that a delicate and 
important operation 
bears his name, and that 
even now a theory of his 
authorship is throwing 
the physicians of Vienna 
and Paris into contro- 
versy.” He bowed with 
a flattering seriousness 
to the American, who 
flushed. “It would be 
interesting to see how 
far he has wandered 
from the elements that 
surrounded his birth.” 

The physician looked 
up, and a slow smile 
broke across his face. 

“Picture to your- 
selves,” he said, “ as wild 
and tangled a hill coun- 
try as your imagination 
can paint; ragged moun- 





The boy sprang forward and fell to his knees 


Koran. I am a Baliol man. Possibly the chimes of 
cathedral bells may have made me forget somewhat 
of the muezzin’s call. Yet 1 know that at the end 
man comes back to the destiny of man.” 

He set down the shell-like cup and glanced about 
him. 

“The eagle,” he went on, “once left its eyrie on a 
very desolate mountain where the wind was fierce and 
biting. He discovered the warm abode of the ostrich 
at the edge of the desert. ‘There was no need of facing 
the hard storms to reach the ostrich’s place, yet the 
eagle mounted again to his own bleak nest of fagots 
because it was his home and because it was the destiny 
of the eagle.” 





—e tain ridges, symbols of 
isolation, with fields 
clinging to steep inclines. 
Picture an_ almost 
medieval life entirely 
surrounded by the twen- 
tieth century where men 
still cling to the idea of the vendetta, and assassinate 
their enemies from the laurel. Try to picture that 
life—the life of the Cumberland Mountains—and you 
have the thing to which, if Mahmid Pasha is a true 
prophet, I must revert. Instead of looking through 
the lens of the microscope I must lie in ambush and 
peer across the sights of a magazine rifle.” 

Dr. Berry laughed. 

“But your own people,” persisted Mahmid Pasha. 
“They were different?” 

The famous specialist shrugged his shoulders— 
shoulders somewhat stooped from bending over operat- 
ing-tables. 

“My father was shot to death on the highway. My 
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uncle, Isaac Berry, who became my second father, has 
stood for law and the regeneration of the mountains, 
but he stands alone, unaided. In my veins runs the 
blood of the feudist. By environment my work is life- 
saving and human repair; by heredity it is life-taking 
and destruction.” 

Brownlow-Carter studied the grave face of the 
speaker with a new and deeper interest. He had 
noted the soft panther-like tread of this man on the 
board floor and had thought it the noiselessness ac- 
quired in sick-room and hospital ward. Now he re- 
membered seeing other men, half-wild men, who had 
the same cushioned footfall—men who might endanger 
their lives by the stirring of a leaf or the breaking 
of a twig. 


They bade Brownlow-Carter farewell at midnight in 
the stable enclosure where lanterns blinked fitfully. 
Camels grunted protest, and with the swaying of their 
shaggy necks sent fantastic shadows wavering across 
the circles of light, to be lost in the smother of the 
general darkness. Small, wiry stallions, tethered by 
their forelegs to heavy floor-chains, stamped and 
nickered. Then the loaded beasts filed out into the 
streets and shambled along under the stars toward the 
Damascus gate. 

Mahmid Pasha walked back with the Kentuckian 
through the murky town, where the night-howling of 
hundreds of dogs rose from the crooked alleys. At 
the entrance of the Hotel Notre Dame de France, 
while he paused to say good-night, an officer, with a 
native kavasse at his back, came forward and handed 
him a sealed letter. ‘The Moslem tore the envelope 
and his face grew suddenly grave. Then bowing, 
‘with some speech in Arabic, to ‘the messenger, he 
turned again to Dr. Berry. 

“It is not only good-night, but good-by,” he said. 
“T have received a summons from the government of 
the Sultan, whom Allah preserve, to report at once 
at the Yildiz Kiosk. I leave immediately for Con- 
stantinople.” 

As the physician grasped the outstretched hand he 
looked keenly into a troubled face. ‘“No unwelcome 
orders, I hope?” 

Mahmid Pasha shrugged his shoulders with an in- 
difference that suggested the stoic, but his lips smiled. 

“The fate of man is about his neck,” was his some- 
what enigmatic reply. 

Some months later Dr. Berry reached his lodgings 
in New York, and rapidly prepared for a journey 
west and south. 

In the mountains of the Kentucky border were his 
relatives. The term is plural, yet it is doubtful 
whether Dr. Berry had thought just now for more than 
one. That one was his cousin. 

He had known her since she had been the small girl 
whose horizon ended with the shaggy hill ridges— 
since he had been the young physician returning from 
the great outer world to find the boyhood home grown 
strangely crude. 

He had seen her personify the miracle with which 
the child turns woman, and after that he had never 
found the mountains otherwise than wonderful—when 
she was there. But like himself, she had been sent 
away that she might grow into the life which old 
Isaac Berry knew could not for many years come to 
the “ridge.” Like himself, she knew both lives, and 
still loved her native hills and woods. There, in the 
past two years, she had been too busy with her labor 
of developing the schools and hastening the renais- 
sance to give due attention to his numberless proposals 
of marriage. 

He seemed to see her again, as she had stood 
the creek ford to bid him farewell, very straight, very 
young, and to him very beautiful, with one roughly 
gloved hand resting on the scaly bark of a gaunt 
sycamore, as he urged his horse into the creek and 
turned in his saddle to look back. 

Home-coming meant going to her, and in the haste 
of preparation he even thrust some of the waiting 
mail, uninspected, into his pocket. Later on, in the 
train, he tore an envelope bearing an English stamp, 
and as he opened the letter a newspaper clipping fell 
from the folded sheets. He first. read the enclosure, 
and his forehead gathered in a distressed frown. The 
item was this: 

“Mahmid Pasha, who was formerly attached to the 
Turkish Embassy at London and who is known in 
most of the European capitals, was recently recalled 
from service in Palestine by an imperial mandate. 
After a visit to the Yildiz Kiosk, he became a suest 
under guard in Stamboul and has not since been seen. 
It is rumored that he had been closely associated with 
the Young Turk party and that the secret service dis- 
covered a plot upon the life of Abdul Hamid, of which 
he was author. The many friends of Mahmid Pasha, 
who are conversant with Ottoman methods, have little 
hope of seeing him again.” 

With a sense of amazed grief, the specialist took 
up the letter and turned it to see the signature. At 























the bottom of the sheet he read, “ The Earl of Mel- 
ville,’ and beneath that in parentheses the truly Eng- 
lish explanatory clause (“formerly Brownlow-Carter ”’). 

He spread the screed on his knee and read: 

“The Turkish chap (I dare say the poor fellow is in 
the Bosphorus now) was quite right; we reyert to 
type. My uncle, the earl, died. Likewise his son, 
leaving no duffer—I mean buffer—between me and 
the title. Not only am I back, but I find myself grow- 
ing narrow and insular. One might thing I’d never 
been out of England! I find myself thinking often 
of our talk in Jerusalem, and of you. On your next 
visit to England come to Melville House and—have 
tea on the terrace. Tea on the terrace for us that 
have drunk from goat-skins in the desert!” 


In a great tract of virgin timber the house of Isaac 
Berry sat back of a trail-like road, sticky with mud 
and deep with ruts. Hedging it about in a broken 
circle lay the sentinel hills, under whose ragged slopes 
slept rich deposits of coal. Up and down steep grades, 
crossing the bottoms and climbing the peaks, wandered 
the Kentucky-Virginia boundary. It was a line which, 
at the ragged and undeveloped edge of Harlan County, 
became important only when a question of criminal 
jurisdiction arose and a refugee used it to rear an 
invisible ethical barrier between himself and pursuit. 
Isaac Berry himself was tall and gaunt and silent, and 
even in his heavy boots his feet fell noiselessly when 
he walked. His eyes were not happy eyes. He had 
struggled many years to wipe out the lawlessness 
which lay in a red and sanguinary stain upon his 
section of the State. At times he had despaired, and 
had thought enviously of the world beyond, where 
things moved forward along smoother grooves. 

Now was the season of impassable roads and 
dripping hills. About his house, grown from the 
original log cabin to a sprawling structure of many 
additions, reached desolate stretches of stark trees— 
wet, dreary, and uneven. Every man in the county 
was his kinsman or his feudal enemy. ‘he mountains 
had given him a fortune, but they had taken toll of 
him as well; and now at sixty he knew that when he 
went down among the men of the more polished blue- 
grass and beargrass country he appeared crude, and 
that, in moments of excitement, he lapsed into the 
half-illiterate dialect of the mountaineers. In _ his 
daughter and nephew he had resolved to rectify all 
that. Now his heart beat proudly as he gave ear to 
the music drifting from the living-room. Sally was 
there at the piano; and John Berry, already the 
famous specialist, was making his way, on muleback, 
over the sticky roads from the railroad station at 
Pineville, thirty miles away. After all, his life had 
its compensations! 

Yet, reflected the old man, his mind would rest 
easier but for the rumors that Caleb Berry, the black- 
est sheep of the family, had been drinking and had 
gone across to Virginia. And Virginia was the strong- 
hold of the Culloms. The names Berry and Cullom 
bore to each other such relation as once did Montagu 
and Capulet. 

Isaac Berry turned and went back to the music 
which Sally had brought from the outside world. ‘The 
carting of that piano over mountain roads with an 
ox-team had been a labor of Hercules and a labor of 
love. The many signs of refinement about the place 
were reflections of Sally’s self. Sally played with 
her gaze on the window, from which she could see the 
viscid mud of the road, over which the Doctor would 
come. In her eyes was a sparkle of anticipation 
which would have given Dr. Berry brave hopes had 
he seen it. 

The next morning. with “his children” at his 
table, Isaac Berry had forgotten everything except 
his pride in them. It seemed that the consummation 
he had wished for and built for had come. In this 
distinguished young scientist and this slim girl with 
the grace of a grand lady he had achieved his end 
and had overcome heredity! 

Outside a dreary mist hung over the ridges and 
curtained them with raw wet. From the eaves came 
a dismal dripping. Isaac Berry rose from the table 
and filled his cob pipe from the box of “ natural leat ” 
on the mantel-shelf. He stooped to light it with a 
wisp of paper from the coals on the stone hearth. 
Suddenly through the window he saw a cavalcade of 
horsemen coming hurriedly along the road, and his 
teeth closed with a snap on the pipe-stem, while the 
paper dropped, still burning, to his feet. Automatical- 
ly he stamped out the blaze with his heavy boot, and 
his eyes darkened to a scowl. He read the meaning 
of that procession of shaggy, mud-splashed horses at 
first glance. He knew the slouching figure of Caleb 
Kerry in the lead and the half-dozen unkempt men who 
rode with him. Even at a distance their attitudes 
told him that they came for sanctuary to the head 
of the clan, and that shortly a second cavaleade would 
come after them, demanding surrender. 

Isaac Berry turned wearily and went into the living- 
room. Sally and the Doctor followed him, but neither 
of them had eyes at that moment for his troubled face. 

A few moments later came a loud rapping on the 
door and there trooped into his presence the horsemen 
he had seen from the window. 

The old man stood rigid before his hearth. In the 
sternness of his posture was a touch of the patriarchal. 
His thin cheekbones burned redly with anger. His 
bent shoulders were indignantly drawn back under 
his wrinkled coat. 

Before his wrathful gaze the young men shame- 
facedly halted, and the more timid dropped back, 
fingering their hats in awkward silence. All were 
shock-headed and raw-boned. Every wrist and hand 
was chapped and coarsened with cold. Their heavy 
boots were red with mud, and each carried a repeating- 
rifle. 

Caleb Berry himself, thin, sandy-haired, weak-faced, 
took a step forward and halted. For a moment he 
quailed under the eyes of his relative, then, spreading 
both hands, he broke out in wild appeal. 

“ Une’ Isaac ”—all the younger clansmen called him 
Une’ Isaac—‘ Une’ Isaac, yer hain’t er gwine ter let 
the Virginny sheriff take me, be yer?” He paused a 
moment, with a catch in his throat, then went on 
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impetuously. “Hit happened in Kaintuck—the Vir- 
ginny sheriff hain’t got no call ter tech me. Gawd 
knows I was compelled ter do hit.” 

The girl sitting on the piano-stool leaned forward 
and her hands went with a little gesture of despair 
to her breast. She had been struggling for schools, 
for enlightenment. Her father had struggled for law 
and order. Always she lived in dread of an outbreak 
that should awaken the sleeping crater of the Berry- 
Cullom “war.” Now she listened with a stunned 
sense of crisis. At last she heard the old man speak. 
His face was like some visage roughly chiselled from 
granite. His words at first fell slowly, with a hard 
ring. As he talked he dropped unconsciously back 
into the dialect, the harsh mountain talk of his kins- 
man, and his inflection mounted to a ring of passion 
at the end. 

“T hain’t got no notion what scrape yer in, Caleb 
. .. I know yer been a heap o’ trouble ter me, an’ [ 
know I stands fer the law. If yer’ve done broke the 
law, I’ll see to hit that yer punished like any other 
lawbreaker. [I hain’t er gwine ter pertect yer just 
because yer a Berry. [I heerd that yer’d done gone 
ter Virginny and filled up on moonshine licker. 1 was 
lookin’ fer yer ter come streakin’ back here fer per- 
tection. Now, damn yer, I’m fer the law!” 

“ Une’ Isaac,” pleaded Caleb, excitedly, “I reckon 
yer hain’t heerd. Pap’s done been shot from th’ 





in my saddle an’ waved ter,Bud, an’ Bud he leaned 
round and waved ter me. He ‘lowed thar war gwine 
ter be a dancin’-party nex’ week, come Thursday, an’ 
L ‘lowed I done heerd tell 0’ hit. Then he went round 
ther turn o’ ther road an’ [ rid on. A piece further 
on—jest arter I’d done crost the State line inter 
Kaintuck—I seen old man Cullom’s white mare hitched 
by ther side o’ ther road. I didn’t see old man Cul 
lom hisself, an’ I ‘lowed he war in ther laurel ‘long 
side ther road. [ slipped offen my mule an’ jest then 
old man Cullom come walkin’ out in ther road. He 
had his rifle in his hands, so I up an’ kilt him.” The 
narrator paused for breath, then broke out again: 

“ Before Gawd, Une’ Isaac, hit war in ther open 
road! Ef I hadn’t er done hit, he’d shore er killed 
me like he done Pap!” 

The youthful avenger dropped his hands at his sides 
against his butternut breeches, and fell distressfully 
silent. 

“So old man Cullom’s done opened up ther war 
ergin!” said Isaac Berry, with a strange ring in his 


voice. “ An’ you’ve done took hit up, an’ now yer 
come ter me an’ ask me ter mix up in it!” He 
paused to fill his cob pipe and very slowly lighted it 
before he spoke again. ‘Then he commanded, sternly, 


“Go on; tell me the rest of the story!” 

“TT went over ter Curt White’s an’ hid out thar last 
night. I knew et L went home they’d get me shore. 
Then Curt went out an’ 
got ther boys tergether. 
This mornin’ some a 











the boys rid in an’ 
‘lowed that John Cul 
lom, ther Virginny 
sheriff, had done crost 
ther line an’ was hunt 
in’ fer me with = er 
posse. We slipped out 
by ther back o’ ther 
place an’ cut crost ther 
ridge an’ come hyar.” 
fhe boy had tinished 
his tale. 

Isaac Berry’s voice 
was even quieter than 
it had been before. 

“Has ther Virginny 
sheriff done come inter 
Kaintuck ter take yer 
back?” he demanded, 

fhe young man nod 
ded his head, 

Old Isaae Berry 
elenched his hands at 
his back, and his teeth 
tightened on the stem 
of his pipe. For tive 
minutes he paced back 
and forth. Finally he 
came to a halt before 
the open hearth, and 
spoke slowly, much as 
the foreman of a jury 
might have spoken in 
rendering a verdict; he 
was composed now, and 
he dropped the dialect 
of his excitement. 
** Caleb Berry,” he said, 
* I’ve lived Mn these 
mountains all my lite 
I’ve tried to teach the 
people here by precept 
and argument that the 
law of the vendetta is 
the law of hell. I’ve 
spent my life in the 
effort to make this 
community one — that 
the rest of the State 
need not blush for be- 








“My place is with my kith and kin!” 


laurel!” He paused and the old man flinched under 
the news, the line of his mouth harden‘ng. Then the 
boy went on again. “ He was kilt whilst I was over 
in Virginny. I heerd tell o’ hit whilst I war at th’ 
store an’ I rid back over th’ ridge ter see.” The young 
man was talking so wildly that he had to halt for 
breath. Old Isaac Berry stiffened, and his hands 
clenched themselves tautly. 

“Yore daddy—who killed him?” He put the ques- 
tion in a cold voice of absolute and ominous quiet. 

“ Hit war like this. I’d been drinkin’ some, an’ I 
went over inter Virginny ter see er gal. ... Pap, he 
heerd tell that I war thar, an’ he was skeered that 
I’d have trubble. He come arter me, but he didn’t find 
me. He war crossin’ th’ crick down by old man Cul- 
lom’s place when somebody shot him frum th’ laurel. 
Bud Powell heerd tell o’ hit an’ he come on inter 
town an’ foun’ me an’ ‘lowed’ that Pap had done 
been shot. I was ridin’ home. [ ‘lowed to go an’ 
see ef *twar true, an’ then ride on inter town, in 
Kaintuck, an’ buy his buryin’-clothes. [ didn’t *low 
ter have no trubble. I had my rifle layin’ ’crost the 
pommel o’ my saddle plum peaceable. [ crost the 
erick an’ then I met Bud Cullom, up th’ road a 
piece. Bud ‘lowed hit war a wet day.” 

The men who had ridden in with young Berry stood 
sullenly silent, and, as the narrative went on, began 
drifting diffidently toward the grateful warmth of 
the fire. The young principal himself paused for 
breath and looked wildly about the room. 

“Bud ’lowed hit war a wet day as he rid up,” he 
went on, “but he didn’t tech the rifle that was layin’ 
crost his saddle an’ I didn’t tech mine. IL ‘lowed hit 
looked like hit mout cl’ar off, an’ he ‘lowed that mebby 
hit mout. I passed on by him an’ [ twisted round 
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fore the world. You 
have always been a 
trouble-maker. You 
have always flirted 
with convict stripes. 


If you are a murderer, 
you shall answer to 
the law.” 

Caleb Berry groaned 
and his allies moved threateningly toward their rifles 
resting here and there against the walls; but old 
man Berry raised one lean hand and his voice rang 
out so commandingly that they halted and _ stood 
churlishly abashed. 

“Don’t nary one o’ yer lay a hand on no gun till | 
tells yer!” he ordered, for the moment relapsing again 
into vernacular. ‘“ Don’t none o’ yer try to skeer me!” 
Then he laughed contemptuously and went on once 
more, calmly, judicially. 

“You say this killing occurred in the State of 
Kentucky. The Virginia sheriff is a Cullom. When 
the Kentucky sheriff demands you, he shall have you. 
If you need money for your defence, you shall have 
it. The Kentucky courts shall pass on your case, just 
as though you were any other man. But-—-!” He 
paused, and once more his voice rose a note. “I'll 
tell you this. Unless he can prove to my satisfaction 
that you fired that shot the other side. of the State 
line, no Virginia officer can take you out of my house 
unless he first takes my house!” 

The boy sprang forward and fell to his knees, seiz- 
ing the wrinkled, horny hand of his protector. So 
might a petty noble, pursued by feudal enemies, have 
seized the hand of a great baron ally behind the 
moated walls of his stronghold. Old man Berry looked 
up, and his pale-blue eyes glinted dangerously. He 
glanced around and singled out Curt White from the 
crowd of men about the room. 

“Curt White,” he ordered, briefly, “take my horse 
and go to town and bring the Kentucky sheriff. Bring 
a posse. Caleb is my prisoner till you get back—and 
ride hard!” 

None of them knew that the Kentucky sheriff was 
already on his way from Harlan Court House, Even 








where there are no trains and few telephones gossip 
flies fast; and last night a Berry had taken the news 
to the county-seat. 

The sheriff acted rapidly. 1t was not only the arrest 
of Caleb Berry, but the indignity of the threatened 
‘Virginia invasion,” that lent speed to his prepara- 
tions. Harlan had a company of militia. Its captain 
was a Berry. Last night the telephone to Frankfort 
had been working overtime, and when the permission 
of the Chief Executive came in response to the de- 
mand of the circuit judge, the citizen soldiers and the 
posse were ready for a forced march. 

Two hours after the coming of Caleb, a second 
cavalcade was sighted trooping slowly along the road. 
Some dozen and a half men, with repeating-rifles 
across. their pommels, drew up and halted at the edge 
of the woods across the uneven clearing of the hill- 
side. A tall man slipped from his horse and came to 
the fence. For a time he stood looking in, then, 
raising his voice, he shouted, loudly: 

“Tm Sheriff Cullom. I’m a-comin’ in 

Isaac Berry stepped to his door and stood out in the 
open as a pledge of good faith. 

“What do you want?” he shouted back. 

“T’m lookin’ fer Caleb Berry. I’m a-comin’ in, 
replied the officer from Virginia. 

The householder surveyed his visitor, and calmly 
inquired, 

“ Ain’t you out of your jurisdiction, Mr. Sheriff?” 

“ That’s fer the co’te ter decide later, Mr. Berry.” 
There was momentary silence; then Berry. directed: 
Meet me half-way, and hold your men back while 
we talk. I’m unarmed.” 

As he spoke, Isaac Berry walked frankly forward. 

The sheriff hesitated in momentary indecision; then, 
turning to his posse, indicated with a nod that they 
were to wait, and came on to meet the other. 

The two shook hands. In the feud zone war does 
not preclude the amenities. 

Sheriff Cullom stood deferentially waiting, and, 
since his vis-A-vis did not at once speak, drew a plug 
of tobacco from his pocket and cut off a chew with 
deliberation. Both men kept positions directly facing 
each other, so that during the parley the sheriff’s 
body shielded Berry from the guns of the posse, and 
Berry, in like manner, shielded the sheriff from the 
guns of the house. 

“T have always stood for law and order, Mr. 
Sheriff,” began Isaae Berry at last. ‘“1f Caleb Berry 
is guilty, he is going to be turned over to the proper 
authorities—but only to the proper authorities.” 

“Then he’s in thar? You admit that?” demanded 
Cullom, with a jerk of his thumb toward the house 
and with the manner of having wrung valuable ad- 
mission from his adversary. 

Berry nodded. “ And if this is to be adjusted with- 
out bloodshed,” he announced, “we must talk the 
matter over. Will you trust me and come into the 
house? Bring one or two men with you. You have 
my word that you may come out unharmed and at 
your own pleasure.” 

The sheriff hesitated. 

“Why kain’t we talk hyar?” he demurred. 

“You have come to my house, sir, and I prefer 
receiving you in my house. You have Isaac Berry’s 
word. Until you are back with your men you are 
safe.” 

After a brief space of reflection Cullom nodded. “1 
reckon I kin trust yer, but 1 want some witnesses.” 
He turned and, looking over his posse, called three 
deputies by name. They climbed the fence and saun- 
tered toward the house. 

When the five men entered the room they found it 
silent and empty save for the girl, who still sat by 
the piano, pale but steady, and the physician, who 
remained at her side. His clothes and manner stamped 
him the “furriner.” The sheriff’s party waited in an 
awkward semicircle about the hearth. 

Then, simultaneously, two doors opened, and in 
them stood a half-dozen silent men with ready rifles. 
Their appearance came with absolute noiselessness. 
For an instant the sheriff drew back, and his scowl 
showed that he believed himself betrayed, but the next 
moment the scow] vanished in reassurance as_ old 
Isaac Berry’s voice rang wrathfully through the 
room. 
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* Damn you, put up them guns!” 

The doors became empty spaces, and in another 
minute the Berrys filed shamefacedly back, unarmed, 
and remained slouching about the room, eying the 
enemy with sullen and smouldering wrath. Isaac 
Berry locked the doors and put the keys into his 
pocket, cutting them off from their arms. Then he 
stepped forward. 

“ Mr. Sheriff,” he said, slowly, “ Caleb Berry is my 
kinsman. The man he killed—the man who had killed 
his father—was your kinsman. I| have fought through 
years for the enforcement of the law. You have taken 
an oath to fight for the same thing.” 

Sheriff Cullom stood stolidly silent. 

“Tf this shooting happened in Virginia,” went on 
Isaac Berry, “it was undeniably your duty to take 
custody of the prisoner. If it happened in Kentucky, 
you are a trespasser with no color of Jaw for your 
action—and it seems to have happened in Kentucky.” 

The sheriff was slow of thought and speech. For a 
time he stood with the air of a man of action con- 
fronted with the awkward subtleties of diplomacy. At 
last he said in a surly voice, 

““When I present the prisoner at co’te the jedge ’ll 
decide whether he has ther right ter try ther case.” 

“ But,” went on the old man, still patiently, “‘ you 
are not going to present him to a Virginia court 
unless you first establish your right. Have you 
requisition papers?” 

For an instant Cullom’s eyes blazed in hot anger, 
but before he broke silence he had regained control 
Over voice and words and spoke in smooth even- 
ness. 

“Mr. Berry,” he urged, with a slow drawl, ‘ you’ve 
been right smart of a law-an’-order man, an’ I hain’t 
got no grievance erginst yer. But I’m an officer of 
ther law, an’ [’m answerable to my co’te an’ State 
fer my conduct. Yer’d better think twiec’t befo’ yer 
go doin’ anything plumb foolish. My posse is out 
thar, and I guess we kin take this prisoner.” 

“J have sent for the Kentucky sheriff,” answered 
Berry, with deliberation. “J will be personally 
responsible for the prisoner until he arrives. If the 
courts decide that the jurisdiction is across the line, 
Caleb shall answer the charge there. Meanwhile, if 
you attack my house you attack not as an officer of 
Virginia, but as a Cullom making war on a Berry. 
Outside your State and without requisition papers, 
you have no standing as an officer.” 

Cullom’s eyes again glittered savagely. 

“T’ve done come ter take back that thar man,” he 
declared, thrusting a belligerent.,finger toward Caleb 
Berry and raising his voice to a loud pitch, “ an’, by 
God! I’m er gwine ter take him back!” 

There was a tense minute. Berrys and Culloms 
alike drew themselves up into more truculent attitudes, 
but no one spoke. The girl’s finger unconsciously 
touched a key of the piano, and as its liquid note 
fell on the quiet every one started. Slowly old Isaac 
Berry cleared his throat and began to speak, quietly 
at first, but with quickly ascending pitch and passion. 

“As I’ve said before, I’ve stood for law. 1 stand 
for law now. But it’s not law that a sheriff who is 
also a feudist should prostitute his office to his 
enmity.” He slipped all at once into the crude, un- 
tutored form of speech as he hurled out his ultimatum. 
“ By God! Mr. Sheriff, yer’ve crossed ther State line 
ter wage war in Kaintucky! Damn yer, wage it! 
Ef yer take him yer’ve got ter git him away from me 
fust, an’ befo’ yer git him away from me yer'll leave 
a few men behind yer!” 

The sheriff edged toward the door. 

“Is yer mind sot?” 

“| don’t stand fer no law that invades a furrin. and 
sovereign State,” shouted old Isaac Berry. “ Yer 
hain’t ther State of Virginny, but if yer be, then I say 
ter hell with ther State of Virginny!” 

A murmur of applause came from the Berrys, an 
ominous snar] from the Culloms. 

“T guess,” said the Virginia sheriff, slowly, ‘ ther 
hain’t no use wastin’ any more time. Mr. Berry, 
when I go out thar yo’re house is er gwine ter be 
shot up. When yo’ Kaintuck officer comes hit’ll be a 
damn sight too late. I give yer a chance ter think 
it over.” 

At the threshold Isaae Berry called him back, speak- 


ing without appeal, but with the manner of a soldier 
demanding the rights of war. 

“Mr. Sheriff,” he said, “I reckon you'll let two or 
three folks here, that ain’t concerned in thir, go out 
before the fightin’ begins.” 

Cullom bowed. 

“T ’lowed yer didn’t want ter let ther gal an’ ther 
furriner git mixed up in it,” he said. ‘In course 
they kin go out. We won’t begin fer twenty minutes. 
Ef yer want ter change yer mind meanwhile—let me 
know.” 

He turned, followed by his deputies, and left the 
house. 

Old Isaac Berry came hack with a slow, unelastic 
step and dropped heavily into the huge rush-bottomed 
rocker before his hearth. He had grown older in the 
last ten minutes. He sat with his wrists resting 
limply on his knees, his fingers hanging. His eyes 
were pathetic and full of the bitterness of de- 
spair. 

His daughter came over and dropped to her knees 
beside him. She said nothing—there was nothing to 
say. But she took his bony, talon-like fingers in her 
own, and some instinct of comprehension led the 
rough men of the Berry faction to file out and leave 
their patriarch alone with his own family. 

“Sally, gal,” he said, slowly, apathetically, .“ 1 
want you an’ ther boy ter saddle up two hosses an’ go 
ter town. ... I’ve eddicated yer the best I knowed. 
I’ve done what I could fer yer both. Yer don’t be- 
long in these here parts.” His voice broke bitterly. 
“Yer civilized!” 

The girl’s strong young arms closed about his neck. 
Her voice was soft and her words came with the 
musie that a feminine tongue can lend the mountain 
vernacular, the vernacular which she hai not used in 
years. 

“T reckon my place is with my daddy. I don’t ’low 
to leave him.” 

Isaac Berry sat up and held her proudly away at 
arm’s-length. His old eyes were glowing, but he shook 
his head. 

“ Child, you air goin’,” he said, decisively. “1 want 
that you should go. You an’ the boy. Neither one 
of you belongs here. You must go!” 

But suddenly John Berry laughed with a strange 
note in his voice. He came over and took the girl’s 
slender figure in his arms. He lifted her from her 
knees and held her close to his breast. Then, though 
he had not yet received her answer, he kissed her lips 
and hair. 

“My place is with my kith and kin!” he declared. 
His voice became vibrant, joyously self-reliant, as 
though he were looking back with sure eyes into 
former lives. ‘“ Don’t you remember, Sally, once in 
another century ”—he held her close to him and 
bent his head—* once, thousands of years ago— 


“T flaked a flint to a cutting edge 
And shaped it with brutish craft: 
I broke a shank from the woodland dank 
And fitted it head and haft? 


Why, it’s only of late, sweetheart, that I’ve been seeing 
things through the microscope.” 

He released her, and going to the wall took down a 
repeating Winchester. Standing near the window, he 
threw the breech-block down and back, fitting the 
thing experimentally to his shoulder, and glancing 
along the barrel. 

The minutes wore on. 

Outside, Sheriff Cullom looked at his watch and 
snapped its case decisively; then he turned to his men. 
“Two minutes more,” he commented, and breech- 
blocks began to click into place. 

Suddenly a new expression came into the officer’s 
face. An expression of mingled astonishment and 
anxiety. His ear had caught a sound ‘he knew and dis- 
liked—the note of a militia trumpet. He bent his 
head a moment to the faint breeze to catch the sound 
more clearly, then, without a word, mounted his 
horse and turned its head toward Virginia. His 
deputies swung silently into their saddles, and the 
cavalcade disappeared at a trot over the ridge, to be 
swallowed in the vague mist which still clung to the 
hills. 



































A hawk’s-eye view of the aviation grounds 


The “battleship” outlined upon the sward 


A ‘view of Blackpool from aloft 


BOMB PRACTICE ON AN AEROPLANE 
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RECENTLY, TESTS WERE MADE AS TO THE PRACTICABILITY OF DROPPING BOMBS UPON A BATTLESHIP, THE “ BATTLESHIP ” BEING CHALKED 
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{ PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN FROM MR. GRAHAME-WHITE’S AEROPLANE WHILE IT WAS ALOFT OVER THE AVIATION GROUNDS IN BLACKPOOL, ENGLAND, 
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Queer Golf Tournaments 


THE so-called “ goat golf tournament ” 
held not long ago on the links of the 
Montclair, New Jersey, Golf Club is only 
one of a considerable number of freak 
tournaments that have been played re- 
cently in this country. There is scarcely 
a golf organization that has not given 
outlet to its excess golf enthusiasm in 
some sort of odd-angled match, and a 
chronicle of several of the queerest of 
these tournaments may proyide sugges- 
tions for such golfing organizations as 
have not already adopted them. 

The * goat tournament” proved to be a 
great success, so great, indeed, that it 
promises to become a feature on the an- 
nual schedule of the club in question. 
Every player who entered the contest— 
and the registration approached a total 
of about sixty—received a small, round 
silver medal on which was engraved: 
— -, His Goat.” That was all, 
simply the name of the player who had 
the little medal and the slangy descrip- 
tive plirase. The handicaps were assigned 
in the usual way, and the contestants were 
matched in the usual way. The tourna- 
ment rule was as follows: “In each 
match the player who wins shall receive 
from his defeated opponent the latter’s 
‘goat’; that is, the latter’s medal; and 
the player who, at the conclusion of the 
tournament shall have gotten the ‘ goat’ 
of every one he has: played and _ beaten, 
shall be termed the ‘king goat.’” An 
unwritten rule also allowed the “king 
goat’ a sumptuous repast, the expense 
of which was met by all the golfers whose 
“goat” he had got. 

The flag tournament played over the 
Dunwoodie Links proved fully as popu- 
lar as the Montclair tournament. Each 
player entered in the tournament received 
a flag mounted on a sharp stick. On the 
flag was printed the player’s name, to- 
gether with his handicap. The _ handi- 
capping was very close. The rule of play 
stipulated that as soon as a player had 
exhausted his number of strokes—that is, 
par plus handicap—he had to plant his 
flag on the spot where his ball rested fol- 
lowing the last allowed stroke. The 
player who planted his flag nearest the 
eighteenth hole obviously won. And the 
tournament, when it got as far as the 
fifteenth and sixteenth holes, made the 
links at those points take on the appear- 
ance of a cemetery on Decoration Day. 

At one of the golf clubs up the Hudson, 
as well as on the links of the Essex 
County Country Club, there was played 
not long ago a cross-country tournament. 
Half an hour before the tournament was 
scheduled to begin the officials handed to 
each contestant a map of the links, show- 
ing in which order the various holes had 
to be played. Instead of progressing from 
hole number one to hole number two and 
thence to number three, in the usual 
manner, the rules of this style of tourna- 
ment called for hole number one first, hole 
number six second, the fourteenth hole 
next, and so on, in a highly confused way. 
The resultant play was not less amusing 
than it was difficult. On one of the links 
over which this kind of tournament was 
played, for instance, a miniature forest 
intervened between the fourth and _ six- 
teenth hole, and yet the map of play 








called for that sequence. As a result, the 
players had to drive around the edge of 
the woods in order to get in sight of the 
next hole. Fences, houses, and similar 
obstacles similarly had to be surmounted. 
The number of strokes in which such a 
tournament may be won is, as may be 
imagined with consummate ease, not 
small. 

If the cross-country tournament is 
queer, What must be the characterization 
of the so-called * kickers’ handicap tourna- 
ment” that has been played over the 
links of several of the Eastern golfing 
organizations? In the * kickers’ handicap 
tournament ” every golfer is at liberty to 
name his own handicap— which sounds 
very much better at first than it really 
is. After each contestant has posted the 
handicap he has allotted to himself on 
the club bulletin board, the arbitrary 
tournament score of the links, so called, 
is placed in a sealed envelope by the man 
in charge of the tournament and play be- 
gins. This tournament number may be 
anything—seventy-eight, eighty-six, nine- 
ty-nine, one hundred and twenty—any 
number at all. And the player who has 
come closest to this number at the con- 
clusion of play is declared the winner and 
gets the “ kickers’ cup.” The moral of 
this tournament is said to lie in its sub- 
sequent soothing effect on petulant golfers 
who have been in the habit of complaining 
about the small handicaps allowed them 
by the club’s official handicappers. 

Among the most popular of the freak 
tournaments are those known as the * ad- 
vance club picking” contests. These 
tournaments occur at least once or twice 
a year on the links of most of the Eastern 
and Middle West clubs. First of all, 
there is the one club tournament in which 
each contestant before beginning play has 
to select the single club with which he 
must play his entire match. With this 
one. club, whatever it may be, the player 
must make every one of his strokes. Sec- 
ondly, there is the tournament in which 
the players must pick their next elubs 
before they make the previous play. To 
be more explicit, let us say the golfer is 
preparing for a drive. Before he makes 
this stroke he has to call his next club. 
If he calls for a mashie he is subsequently 
compelled to use the mashie, even though 
it turns out that a brassey would be much 
better suited to his use. This practice 
continues throughout the tournament, the 
player always specifying his next club 
before he has made the stroke just pre- 
vious. His ensuing troubles may be easily 
pictured. A two-club tournament, follow- 
ing the lines of the one-club tournament, 
is also played, only two clubs being used 
throughout the play. 

*“ Anybody’s Championship” tourna- 
ment has come into favor among sev- 
eral of the Eastern organizations during 
the last two years. This is really a sea- 
son’s play eclectic championship. In it, 
each player may record his best score. for 
each hole made at any time during the 
season; and at the end of the season the 
player whose best scores, added up, prove 
to be the lowest is declared the winner. 
As may be appreciated, a player of any- 
thing but “championship” ability, if he 
has luck at various times during the year, 
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FIVE GENERATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIANS 
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may thus get a much lower score at the 
end of the Season than a player who is 
normally his decided superior, but does 
not play so many times around the course. 





How Fish Express Emotions 


THE ancients had many quaint ideas 
about fishes, and _ legends illustrating 
their habits are legion. According to 
them, they held converse with man, and 
not infrequently aided him in his daily 
occupations, thus showing that they pos- 
sessed nearly all the attributes of human 
beings, though in lesser degree. It lias 
been demonstrated that fishes and the 
higher land animals are largely swayed 
by the same emotions, and give rational 
expression to them. 

Fishes erect their scales or fin rays 
when under the influence of anger or 
terror, exactly as feathers or hairs are 
erected in birds and mammals. As fishes 
have eyes without movable eyelids and 
cheeks encased with bony plates or 
covered with hard scales, which are 
hardly suitable for smiling, one cannot 
expect to find facial expressions, as of 
joy, pain, and astonishment, so well 
marked as in some of the higher animals. 
Recent demonstrations,’ however, have 
shown change of color to be one of the 
best indexes to the emotions. 

When the fish is sick its color is apt 
to be faint, as when in health, angry, or 
breeding the colors stand out brightly 
and vividly. Among the best examples 
of the effect of the emotions on color are 
the parrot-fish and stickleback. These 
species have violent tempers and appear 
to be always carrying imaginary chips on 
their shoulders. During the breeding 
season combats between the males are ex 
ecedingly common. When fighting, their 
Joseph-coats stand out with amazing 
brillianey, but after the combat is over, 
the defeated one, with colors faded, hides 
his disgrace among his more pacific com- 
panions. Even then he is not left in 
peace, as the victor seems to take delight 
in persecuting him in many ways. 

Fishes are charged with being voice 
less, but nothing could be farther from 
the truth, as more than three hundred 
species are known to produce sound. The 
Scienide are probably the best examples 
ef the falsity of that libel, for they emit 
noises that may be heard from a depth 
of twenty fathoms. It has been sug- 
gested that the story of the songs of the 
fabled sirens originated in the utterances 
of these fishes travelling in schools. 

When captured the sead, or 
mackerel, the globefish, the grunt, the 
pigfish, and the hogfish made sounds re 
sembling the grunting of a pig, while one 
of the best-known fishes on the Atlantic 
seaboard, the croaker, gets its name from 
the croak it gives when caught. Carp 
also croak when taken out of the water. 

The legend of Pascagoula River and 
its mysterious music has been explained 
as the noise made by sea-drums. It may 
often be heard on summer evenings. The 
listener being on the beach, or, yet more 
favorably, in a boat floating on the river, 
a low, plaintive sound is heard rising and 
falling like that of an wolian harp, and 
seeming to issue from the water. The 
sounds, which are sweet and exceedingly 
plaintive, cease as soon as there is any 
noise or disturbance of the water. 

When Humboldt first visited the South 
Seas an extraordinary noise startled the 
crew one evening. At first it was like 
the beating of many drums in the dis- 
tance, and then the sounds seemed to 
come from the ship itself, near the poop. 
At first the terrified crew thought that 
breakers were at hand, and then that the 
vessel had sprung a leak; but it was 
soon discovered that the sounds were pro- 
duced by fishes. 

Formerly it was believed that fishes 
cculd not hear, as they have no ears, but 
anatomatists have proved that they have 
internal organs of hearing. In Sweden 
the church bells are not rung during the 
bream season lest the fish take flight and 
desert the region. During the pilchard 
fishery the people are no less careful of 
their sensitiveness to sound. 

In contrast to the poorly developed 
sense of taste in fishes is their acute 
sense of smell, as evidenced by the selec- 
tion they make in their food. Fishermen 
know well that tainted bait is not so 
tempting as fresh bait. Though a hungry 
fish is not fastidious, the odor of badly 
decomposed bait is repugnant to fishes 
everywhere, 
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A Two-story Tree 


On the left bank of the River Oder, in 
Ratibor, in Silesia, Germany, there grows 
a maple-tree which is one of the most 
remarkable works of art in existence; for 
though a tree, and to that extent a nat- 
ural object, it has been trained, twisted, 
and cut, until it has become more like a 
house than a tree. 











The tree if more than a hundred years 
old, and through the greater part of this 
time the work of cutting and twisting has 
been going on. The trunk rises from the 
ground much like that of any other tree; 
but a flight of steps leads to the first 
level, where the branches have been grad 
ually woven together until a firm and 
leafy floor has been made. 

Above this is a second floor smaller in 
diameter and fermed in the same way. 
Around each floor the branches have been 
woven into solid walls, making two cir 
cular rooms. Each of these rooms is 
lighted by. eight windows cut through the 
walls of branches and foliage. 

Below the first floor, at the level of the 
second, and at the top of the tree the 
branches have been allowed to grow out 
naturally, while the intermediate walls 
and the edges of the window openings are 
kept closely trimmed. 

These tree rooms are occasionally used 
as a sleeping-apartment in summer. The 
old tree is in a healthy condition and 
promises to remain as a curiosity of Rati 
bor for many years. 


Nature Worked Backward 


Tue following is an interesting instance 
of a reversal of the ordinary course of 
nature that cost an English market-gar 
dener dear. 

Watercress is devoured — by 
eaddis-worms, and caddis-worms are a 
favorite food of trout. The trout, in turn, 
have a voracious enemy in herons, which 
ordinarily catch the fish after they have 
grown fat on eaddis-worms. Now, in the 
case referred to, it happened that a large 
grower of watercress had three-quarters 
of his crop ruined by the ravages of caddis 


eagerly 


worms. On investigation it was found 
that the trout, which ordinarily protected 
the plants from the worms, had been de 


voured, ahead of time, so to speak, by a 
flock of hungry herons, whieh, in thus re 
versing the course of events, had brought 
disaster to the owner of the watercress 


“Daddy Long-legs” 


Everybopy is well acquainted with the 
insect called “daddy long-legs,” but not 
everybody knows that there is evidence to 
show that this strange little “ereature, 
towering high above its fellows on its 
thread-like stilts, is probably a more an 
cient inhabitant of America than any 
representative of the human species. 

Far back, in tertiary time, at the very 
dawn of the modern world, its ancestors 
lived, we are told, in great numbers in 
that part of the continent which we call 
Colorado. The fossil 
insects show the characteristic features 
that mark them to-day, although new 
species have taken the place of the old; 
for even “daddy long-legs” knows what 
evolution is, and has attained to some 
thing that in his view is perhaps a kind 
of civilized existence suitable to the ex 
igencies of life in the twentieth century. 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGI 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


ADVERTISED 


A FOOD DRINK 


Which Brings Daily Enjoyment. 


MENTS 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the pleas 
ure of taking a few minutes to tell of my 
enjoyment daily obtained from my morn- 
ing cup of Postum, It is a food beverage, 
not a poison like coffee. 

“T began to use Postum eight years ago, 
not because I wanted te, but because coffee, 
which I dearly loved, made my nights long, 
weary periods to be dreaded, and unfitting 
me for business during the day. 

“On the advice of a friend [I first tried 
Postum, making it carefully as directed 
on the package. As I had always used 
‘cream and no sugar,’ I mixed my Postum 
so. It looked good, was clear and fra- 
grant, and it was a pleasure to see the 
cream color it as my Kentucky friend 
always wanted her coffee to look—‘like a 
new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had 
tried many ‘substitutes’ for coffee. I was 
pleased, yes, satisfied, with my Postum in 
taste and effect, and am yet, being a con- 
stant user of it all these years. 

“T continually assure my friends and 
acquaintances that they will like it in 
place of coffee, and receive benefit from 
its use. I have gained weight, can sleep 
sound, and am not nervous.” ‘There’s 
a reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 


DES ZIRT the end of each June for the past 

é re few years there has been a little 
flicker of interest in the government 
report showing that exports ex- 
>ceded imports by four hundred or 
five hundred or six hundred million 
~y dollars, as the case may have been; 
3p but as a real live market influence 
this question of the balance of trade 
has never seemed to amount to much. Like the over- 
production of gold and a lot of other subterranean 
influences whose claims to consideration alleged 
economists are constantly urging, Wall Street seems 
always to have taken it that this matter of our 
foreign trade was quite capable of working itself out 
without human intervention. And, indeed, as long as 
things ran along on a normal basis and each year saw 
an excess of exports of anywhere from four hundred 
to seven hundred millions, that was the case. If one 
vear the big balance in our favor happened to be a 
little more or less than in the year before, it really 
made precious little difference. 

Things, however, are no longer running along on a 
‘normal basis ”—they began to change in June of 
last year. In that month and in July and in August, 
for the first time in a long while back, imports ran 
ahead of exports. It’s only temporary, ’most every 
one said, it won’t last when the crops begin to 
he exported. And from August on, it is true, 
things did change and very respectable export sur- 
pluses were piled up. February of this year, however, 
saw the end of that and the recurrence of the un- 
faverable condition. Sinee which, things have gone 
along so that, for the eight months of the year ending 
with August, imports have actually run in excess of 
exports. To find anything like that it is necessary to 
vo back all the way to 1895—a time just following 
another panic and not a very cheerful year to make 
comparisons with, anyway. 

The part of Wall Street that counts isn’t much on 
theories, but the turn taken by this question of our 
foreign trade has, as the grateful market writers say, 
‘challenged attention.” In the vernacular, the Street 
has had to sit up and take notice. Everywhere the 
question is being discussed, and with all the wealth 
of allusion to past, present, and future bred of never 
having paid any particular attention to it before. 
Marvellous indeed are some of the conclusions reached. 

Passing up the wearisome and fruitless attempt to 
dvaw the analogy between the present time and times 
in the past when somewhat similar foreign trade con- 
ditions may have existed, but when all other attending 
circumstances were so radically different, it is ap- 
parent that what most interests the practical investor 
or man of business is the immediate effect which the 
loss of our trade balance is going to exert. What hap- 
pened back in 1864 or 1872 doesn’t make so much dif- 
ierence. What counts now is rather the fact that we 
have been running along for a good while back with a 
substantial balance in our favor; and that if things 
have become adjusted to that condition, any decided 
change therefrom has most decidedly got to be taken 
into account. 

It takes but little knowledge of the subject to 
realize what the existence of a favorable trade balance 
has done for us in the past. Because of the fact that 
we are a new nation and still in process of develop- 
ment, the amount of foreign capital invested here is 
very great, possibly as much as four or five billion 
dolars—on all of which interest has to be paid. By 
reason of the same process of development, great 
numbers of foreign Jaborers find employment here, 
sending back to their homes a large proportion of the 
money they earn.’ A goodly number of foreign cor- 
porations, too—steamship lines, insurance companies, 
etc.—find it so profitable to do business in this coun- 
try, that the amount which they annually earn and 
send home runs into very big figures. Again, there 
must be taken into account the great number of Ameri- 
eans who travel abroad each year, most of whom re- 
turn with considerably less money than they took 
over. 

What each of these four main items contributes 
toward the magnificent total of what we have to pay 
abroad each year it is impossible to say with any 
degree of accuracy, but that the total is truly “ mag- 
nificent ” is proved by the way in which year after 
vear it has quietly absorbed a balance of trade in 
our favor averaging half a billion dollars. Plenty of 
economists are to be found who can tell just what the 
various items on the debit side of our account with 
the outside world amount to, but a look at the methods 
they use is all that is necessary to see that such com- 
putations are guesswork pure and simple. The amount 
of foreign capital invested here, for instance, may be 
four billions or it may be five billions—there is no way 
to tell anything about it. The amount of money annu- 
ally spent abroad by American tourists may be two 
hundred millions or it may be three hundred millions 
—there is no way to tell anything about that, either. 
And as to arriving at anything like an accurate esti- 
mate of what the foreign steamship and insurance 
companies are making, it may readily be imagined how 
easy that would be. 

Just what. the total is there is no way of telling. 
One’s man’s guess that it is five hundred million 
dollars a year is just as good as another man’s guess 
that it is six hundred millions. But, after all, exact 
knowledge of the figures is- of-no special importance. 
What counts is the fact that-there is this big and 
annually recurring debt which we have to pay abroad, 
and that up to now we have always been able to pay 
it out of the balance of our exports over our imports, 















By the fact that we have all along sold more than we 
have bought, in other words, there has every year been 
created for us a big credit balance on the foreigners’ 
books, which balance has all along been more than 
enough to pay the annual bill for interest on foreign 
sapital invested here, freights, American tourists’ ex- 
penses abroad, and the various other items. The whole 
thing may really be looked at as a matter of income 
and outgo; the hitherto favorable trade balance rep- 
resenting the income, and what we have to pay the 
foreigners each year, the outgo. 

Suppose now that the favorable balance of trade 
should cease to be accumulated each year—that the 
“income,” so to speak, should be shut off—what then 
might be expected to happen? Expenses, it must be 
borne in mind, would go on just the same; interest 
on foreign capital invested here, for instance, would 
still have to be paid, and wealthy Americans would 
still spend their millions in Europe. How, then, in 
case the trade balance in our favor should disappear, 
could we manage to make these payments? 

Contemplation of the condition of things which 
would be bound soon to come about is so appalling 
that the mind turns with relief to the fact that the 
favorable trade balance isn’t going to disappear. For 
the eight months of the present calendar year, it is 
true, the figures are against us, but then eight months 
do not constitute a period of time sufficiently long to 
prove the permanence of an economic change of such 
absolutely vital importance. It is bad enough and 
harmful enough to the immediate situation to have 
had the balance run against us for even as long a 
time as eight months, but what has happened can at 
the most be taken to indicate a tendency, and does not 
in any way prove that the present condition of things 
has come to stay. 

For; in a young country of great natural resources 
like this, it must be borne in mind, the normal con- 
dition of things is to have trade with the outside 
world show a great balance on the side of exports. 
As such a country grows, agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing all develop faster than the ability of 
the country to consume their products, with the 
natural result that the foreign markets are sought as 
an outlet. In the early stages of such a country’s de- 
velopment, on the other hand, wealth has not ac- 
cumulated to an extent great enough to bring about 
the purchase of luxuries in large volume on the foreign 
markets. The result is that more merchandise is sent 
out than is brought in. 

We are no longer in the earliest stages of our 
growth, and seem to be able both to consume a good 
part of what we produce and at times even to go into 
the foreign markets on a pretty heavy scale for more; 
and yet the development of this country cannot be 
said to have more than fairly gotten under way. With 
the South just awakening to its industrial possibili- 
ties, with the mineral resources of the great South- 
west territory just being opened up, with irrigation 
in that part of the country and, indeed, throughout 
the entire West, making fertile millions of acres of 
waste Jand—with such works under way in every 
direction, it is evident at what a rate the country’s 
development is still going on. Very, very far are we 
yet from having reached the limit of our productive 
capacity, of our ability to increase our exports to 
foreign countries. 

Concrete evidence that this is true is to be found 
in the way exports have been steadily on the increase. 
For August the figures broke all records, while for 
the eight months the total ran forty-seven millions 
ahead of the corresponding period last year. In the 
first eight months of 1907, of course, shipments were 
larger than they have been so far this year, but going 
back a few years it will at once be seen how exports 
have increased. During the first eight months of the 
five years between 1900 and 1905 they averaged 880 
millions. For the corresponding time in 1909 the 
figures show 1,007 millions; for the present year, 
1,054 millions. Evidently, if the foreign trade situa- 
tion is out of gear it isn’t because of exports. They 
have been increasing right along and bid fair to keep 
on increasing. 

The trouble with the present situation, of course, 
arises from the fact that although exports have in- 
creased at a satisfactory rate, imports have increased 
even faster. While exports have grown fifteen or 
twenty per cent. imports have nearly doubled. For 
the first eight months of 1908 imports amounted to 
700 millions; in 1909 they were 945 millions; this 
year they have jumped to 1,055 millions. With that 
going on, no wonder the balance of trade in our favor 
has disappeared for the time being. 

This very fact, however, that imports have increased 
at such a rate during the past few years, is the surest 
sort of an indication that the rate of increase will not 
long be maintained. ‘The past decade, generally speak- 
ing, has been a time of great prosperity, and our 
ability to buy in the foreign markets has been largely 
increased; but great as have been the strides made 
forward, they do not warrant the continuance of what 
has been taking place. Then again there must be 
considered the fact that prices of practically every- 
thing have for several years ruled relatively higher in 
this country than anywhere else, making this market 
a most profitable one to which to ship goods. ‘hat, 
too, has tended for the time being abnormally to swell 
the volume of imports. 

Looking thus broadly at both the export and the 
import sides of our foreign trade, it seems difficult to 
believe that the present condition of things is to be 
lasting and that imports are to continue to run larger 
than exports for any length of time. As time goes 
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on, of course, the consumptive capacity of the country 
is bound to overtake its capacity for production, which 
will naturally bring it about that we shall bring in 
more than we send out. With our natural resources 
as little developed as they are, however, that time is 
still far in the future. 

By the time it comes, moreover, and we take our 
place with England and the other nations who yearly 
import more than they export, the chances are that 
such changes in our financial relationships with the 
outside world will have. taken place as to make need- 
less a favorable balance of trade. Instead of our pay- 
ing interest on some billions of foreign capital invested 
here, for instance, very possibly we shall be receiving 
interest on some billions of American capital invested 
abroad. When that comes about we shall no more 
need a balance of trade in our favor than England 
needs one now. 


A good deal of loose talk about “depression in 
business ” is going the rounds these days. Bank clear- 
ings considerably less than they were, iron production 
on a smaller scale, steel mills operating well below 
capacity—these and other things like them = are 
being seized upon to show that business is in a bad 
way. 

It is always so after an upward movement in busi- 
ness has run its course and the trend is the other 
way. Each unfavorable development is singled out, 
dwelt on, exaggerated. Because bank clearings show 2 
falling off from the record-breaking figures of last 
year, business has undergone “ violent contraction.” 
Because over-production of iron has been stopped and 
the output reduced to normal figures, there is great 
‘depression ” in the trade. Because there has been a 
Jet-down in the volume of orders placed with the steel 
companies and the mills are not being run night and 
day, the condition of things in that industry is very 
“unsatisfactory.” 

A little conversation with men in various lines, in 
a position to know what’s what, will prove a powerful 
antidote to this idea that general business is in a bad 
way. Trade, it is generally admitted, is not as active 
as it was earlier in the year, but that in itself is very 
far from saying that anything like ‘‘ depression” pre- 
vails. Lessened volume of iron production, fewer 
orders coming in, mills operating well below their 
capacity—these assuredly are not signs of a boom, 
but, on the other hand, neither are they signs that 
business is “in a bad way.” What the future may 
bring forth no one can tell, but so far, at least, what 
has happened is no more than a normal reaction from 
a condition of things which was getting too strained 
for safety. A good many conservatives are not sorry 
that it has come. 

Advocates of the “ physical valuation ” idea and the 
plan of allowing the railroads to charge only such 
freight rates as will enable them. to earn a “ fair re- 
turn” on the actual amount of capital invested, were 
greatly pleased at the facts regarding Illinois Cen- 
tral’s capitalization recently brought out at the Com- 
merce Commission hearing. By issuing new stock at 
par at various times when the market quotation for 
the shares was higher, Illinois Central and a number 
of other roads, the shippers claim, ‘diluted ” their 
capital, making the percentage of dividends paid ap- 
pear smaller than it actually was. 

In so far as the issuing of new stock to shareholders 
at a point well below the market quotation is done 
with the idea of spreading earnings out over a larger 
surface and concealing the true percentage of divi- 
dends earned from freight rates that are too high, the 
practice is certainly reprehensible. By no means has 
it been proved that such was the motive actuating 
these railroads who have issued new stock to share- 
holders at a price lower than that quoted in the open 
market. Suppose, as was pointed out by the Lllinois 
Central officers at the time, an attempt had been made 
to dispose of so great a block of new stock “at the 
market.” A sharp decline in price would inevitably 
have taken place. In the case of stocks having a 
narrow market, indeed, such a proceeding might have 
proved little less than disastrous. And some of the 
stocks in question have a very narrow market. 


Where an out-and-out stock dividend is declared 
and stockholders are given new shares without their 
paying 1n any new money, the case is different; though 
here, too, the action may be a justifiable one. Through 
efficient administration or rise in real-estate values 
or any of a number of other causes, a railroad property 
may have so increased in actual value over a series 
of years that its directors may be fully justified in 
correspondingly increasing its share capital. In a 
stock company the partners are the shareholders, and 
they, certainly, are the ones who are entitled to the 
benefit of the increase in value which has taken place. 
Were such increase in value always reflected in the 
market price of the outstanding shares, special dis- 
bursements to stockholders would be unnecessary. 
Such, however, is often far from being the case. Liable 
to abuse as it is, the stock dividend is about the most 
reasonable way there is of letting stockholders share 
in the prosperity of their property. 


Working over the above paragraphs and realizin 
i! 

the amazing intricacy of the questions involved, we 

can only wish Dr. Hadley and his associates joy in 

their job of reporting on the “conditions governing 

the issuance of stocks and bonds ” by corpo rations en- 

gaged in interstate commerce, 
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Ten Miles Aboveground 


In France certain experimenters have 
succeeded in sending a balloon to an ele- 
vation of sixteen thousand metres, or 
about ten miles. There were no people 
in the balloon, but it carried a variety 
of self-registering instruments designed to 
record the temperature, the atmospheric 
pressure, etc. The little balloon was 
started on its lofty trip about noon when 
the air was remarkably still and clear. 
It rose rapidly, and in three-quarters of 
an hour had attained an elevation of ten 
miles, at which height it remained for 
several hours. 

It was there subjected to an atmos- 
pherie pressure only about one-eighth as 
great as that at the surface of the earth, 
and it is explained that its floating for 
so long a time at a constant height was 
due to the fact that the temperature does 
not vary sengibly with the elevation of a 
floating body ‘after the latter has attained 
an altitude where seven-eighths of the at- 
mospherie pressure is lacking and where 
there remains no trace of water vapor. 

But toward six o’clock, when, with the 
decline of day, the temperature began to 
fall rapidly, the balloon started back to- 
ward the earth, arriving with a gentle 
motion which did not disturb the in- 
struments it carried at eleven minutes 
past seven at the point from which it 
had started. 

The balloon was visible through a tele- 
scope during the entire time. It shone like 
the planet Venus seen by day. By means of 
a micrometer attached to an astronomical 
telescope the apparent diameter of the 
balloon could easily have been measured, 
and this would have furnished a means of 
calculating its altitude independent of the 
record of the barometer which it carried. 

The barometer and thermometer were 
furnished with automatic pens driven by 
clockwork, by means of which diagrams 
of the changes of pressure and tempera- 
ture that the balloon experienced were 
obtained. At the height of about seven 
and three-fourths miles the thermometer 
marked a temperature of sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit below zero. Then the ink in 
the registering pens of both the ther- 
mometer and the barometer became frozen, 
and the records were interrupted. 


Kut as the balloon continued to rise 
the ink was thawed again, and at the 


ten-mile level the automatic records were 





The 
only 


renewed. 

there was 
zero. The increase 

ascribed to the effect 
sun heating the air in the basket that 
contained the instruments. The lowest 
record of the barometer was one hundred 
and three millimetres, or a trifle more 
than four inches. 

Attention was called to the 
the density of the air at the 
ten miles, where the balloon remained 
during most of the afternoon, is less than 
that existing upon the plains of the moon, 
on the assumption that the atmospheric 
density on the moon is proportional to the 
force of gravity at the surface of that orb. 

If this is correct, then the instruments 
would have behaved about the same if the 
experimenters had been able to place them 
on the moon, as they did when they sent 
them only ten miles above the earth. 

The experiments mentioned above have 
suggested the question whether the air 
continues to be “air,” in the sense in 
which we understand it, at a very great 
elevation from the earth. The diminution 
of temperature is so rapid as to indicate 
that in interstellar space it must sink at 


temperature — registered 
about six degrees below 
of temperature is 
of the unclouded 


fact that 
height of 


least as low as four hundred and _ fifty 
degrees or five hundred degrees Fahren- 


heit below zero, and perhaps much lower. 
But at far less extreme degrees of cold 
than these, oxygen and nitrogen, the prin- 


cipal constituents of air, have been 
experimentally liquefied and __ solidified. 
What, then, is the condition of the air 


at heights where the temperature is so 
low? 

Answer has been made to 
that the air there loses its 
dition and becomes changed into a 
of minute crystals or drops which follow 
the earth in its motions through space, 
and are constantly vaporized when fall- 
ing in regions where the temperature is 
somewhat above their point of liquefaction 
or evaporation. 

All of which 
ishing effects 
On the earth 


this question 
gaseous con- 


series 


reminds us of the aston- 
produced by temperature. 
iron is a solid, in the sun 
it is a vapor. The air we live in is gaseous 
at and near the surface of the globe; but 
if the suggestion advanced by the French 
experimenters is correct. at an elevation 
of a few miles above the ground air is 
either liquid or solid or both. 
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The Japanization of the 
Hawaiian Islands 


Out of a total population of about 
170,000 in the Hawaiian Islands the 
Japanese now number about 75,000. In 
1906 alone about 20,000 entered the- 


islands from Japan. Only a few of the 
Japanese, however, are voters, since no 
Japanese-born immigrant can become a 
voter. In the case of those who are born 
in the islands, however, the situation is 
different. All. Japanese born in_ the 
Hawaiian Islands are American citizens. 

There were in the Hawaiian Islands in 
1900 nearly 5,000 native-born Japanese, 
and each year since 1898 there have been 
born frem 500 to 1,500 male Japanese. Tt 
is estimated that by 1919 there will be in 
the islaids at least 1,000 Japanese voters ; 
in 1922, 3,500; in 1924, 6,000; and in 
1930 about 15,000. The total Japanese 


population will be at that time probably 
at least 125,000. 


In 1907, out of a total 








of 2,848 births, 
total number of voters in 


2,281 were Japanese. The 
the islands is 


not at hand, but it thought to be not 
over 25,000. Since the rate of increase 


of the white races is so much inferior to 
that of the Japanese, it is entirely within 


the bounds of possibility that by 1930, 
if present conditions continue, the gov- 


ernment of the Hawaiian Islands may be 
largely in the hands of the Japanese 


citizens, and that the territory may be 
represented in Congress by a Japanese 


American citizen. 


It isa significant fact that private 
schools, in which only the Japanese lan- 


guage is taught, are age senna through 
out the islands, and all Japanese children 
attend them. These schools are well ap- 
pointed and many of them are of large 
capacity. There is an excellent  publie- 
school system in Hawaii, and all children 


of whatever nationality are required to 
attend the daily sessions—American, 
English, Hawaiian, Portuguese. Japanese, 


and Chinese. All Japanese children, how- 
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ever, are forced, after the close of the 
American schools each day, to attend the 
Japanese schools for a couple of hours. 
The Japanese are thus maintaining their 
racial integrity and, counteracting the 
efforts made toward their Americaniza- 
tion. 

It would appear, therefore, that Japan 
is in a fair way to acquire by peaceful 
means, through the operation of our own 


laws, one of our most valuable posses- 
sions, which it might take several years 


of war and a vast expense to obtain. 





Coffee-Tea 


CorFEE and tea have been so long known 
to the world, and have given so much de- 
light and refreshment to millions of peo- 
ple, that it seems to be a very singular 
statement to make, at this late day, that 
man has not yet availed himself of some 
of the most valuable properties of these 
plants. Such, nevertheless, appears to be 
the case, especially with respect to the 
coffee-plant. 

The stimulating power of tea and coffee 
is due to what is known as caffeine or 
theine, but tea contains a large percentage 
of tannin, which is not a desirable com- 
ponent in a beverage;-and coffee, while 
less rich in theine than tea, possesses 
other properties which give it flavor as 
a drink. 

Tea, as everybody knows, is made from 
leaves, while coffee is made from berries 
or beans. Just here is where something 
appears to have been overlooked. It is 
true that the leaves of the coffee-plant 
are not only available for making a bever 
age, but they properties which 
make them in some respects more valuable 
than the coffee, beans. 

In appearance and fragrance the dried 
coffee leaves very much resemble those of 
the tea plant. An infusion of them being 
made, just as in the case of ordinary tea, 
an aromatic beverage is produced which 
is bitter to the taste, but not disagree 
ably so. and which contains almost as 
much theine as real tea, while there is a 
notable falling off in the proportion of 
tannin. 

It has been suggested that this “ coffee 
tea,” although not quite so agreeable to 
the uneducated taste as either of the other 
beverages, may become an important arti- 
cle of diet, since it is admirably refresh 


possess 


ing and restorative in its effects, and at 
the same time would probably not prove 


disagreeable to people who are unable to 


drink ordinary tea and colfee. 





Protecting the Bank of England 


Witte there is no perfect safety for 
life or property in this world, the meas- 
ures adopted by the Bank of England to 
protect its treasure against the depreda- 


tions of robbers exhibit almost the limit 
of human ingenuity. 

Its outer doors are now so finely bal- 
anced that a clerk, by pressing a knob 


can close them instantly, 
again except 


under his desk, 
and they cannot be opened 
by a special mechanism. 
The bullion department of this great 
British banking institution is nightly 
submerged in several feet of water by the 
action of machinery. In some of the Lon- 
don banks the bullion departments are 


connected with the manager’s  sleeping- 
rooms, and an entrance cannot be effected 
without setting off an alarm near this 


person’s head. 

If, in the Bank of England, a dishonest 
official during day or night should take 
even one from a ‘pile of a thousand sov- 
ereigns, the whole pile would instantly 
sink and a pool of water take its place, 
besides letting every person in the estab- 
lishment know of the theft. 


Cloth from Pine Wood 


THE discovery of a means of making 
cloth from the pine-tree of northern Eu- 
rope and Canada has led English weavers 


to experiment with the Russian pine, with 
a view to introducing it as a textile. Pine 


cloth 
petitor 


is regarded as the possible com- 
of cotton cloth. Pine threads are 
as lustrous as cotton threads: they can 
be mingled to advantage with woollen 
threads; they bleach and take dye equally 
well. Possibly the time is coming when 
pine eloth will be used in place of cotton 
for underclothing, while pine and wool 
mixtures will compete with heavier goods 


for outer garments. Pine cloth will be 
as cheap as cotton cloth, whatever the 


cost of manufacture, because the raw ma- 
terial of pine cloth is considerably below 
the price of raw cotton. 

The discoverer of the new textile 
not made known the secrets of his process. 
but application for his patent covers every 
detail of the machinery used as well as 
the methods of manufacture. The cloth 
made from pine is supple, strong, and 
durable. 
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_.SHADOWS OF THE STAGE 


(Continued from page 13) 

cal support. ‘The mind of Maurice Maeterlinck shows 
at its best in his Essays and in his remarkable book 
on The Bee,—a book in which wide and particular 
knowledge of a fruitful subject is blended with poetic 
comment and happily suggestive thought. As a dra- 
matist the Belgian author is fantastic and, usually, 
elusive and tedious. Review in this place of the 
current representation of The Blue Bird, produced on 
October Ist, is necessarily deferred. 

The New Theatre, this season, becomes an object 
of peculiar and solicitous interest. It started, last 
autumn, with a copious supply of those “ good inten- 
tions” which constitute the calorific pavement men- 
tioned by Dr. Johnson. Its progress now ought to 
be marked by deeds more than by pretentious words, 
At the time of its dedication particular care was taken, 
—most unwisely,—to disclaim any design of contra- 
vening the established usage of theatrical manage- 
ment. That was a mistake. The established usage of 
theatrical management stands in great need of re- 
form, in the public interest, and the very name of the 
institution—The New Theatre,—whether it was so 
intended or not,—implies the purpose to take a course 
distinct from that generally prevalent. The right 
course, obviously, is that which seeks to satisfy, and 
thus to win, the better judgment, taste, and feeling of 
the public, and to make a fine influence predominant 
throughout the whole community. The “ Old” Theatre, 
meaning the existent Theatre, from which it was pro- 
posed to dissent and depart, is, for the most part, a 
shop—and nothing else. Selfish commercial policy con- 
trols it. The “New” Theatre should be a temple of 
art,—The Art of Acting. Sneers at Art, with a capital 
A, do not signify: “ What great ones do the less will 
prattle of.” There is such a thing as art, and it hap- 
pens to be the corner-stone of the whole ‘* business.” 
Without the Art of Acting the Theatre would not exist. 
The immediate formation of a perfect dramatic com- 
pany for The New Theatre was not readily practicable, 
and it was not expected: formidable obstacles stood 
in the way, and some of them still-are standing: but 
there is no capable theatrical manager who, being pro- 
vided with ample available capital, could not have 
assembled a stronger company than the one with which 
that theatre was opened. The preference, seeing that 
the institution was planned, announced, and clearly in- 
tended as National, should have been given to Amer- 
ican actors. Many of the best actors on our stage at 
present are, indeed, natives of Great Britain, and such 
actors, and all actors, whether of foreign or domestic 
origin, are fully entitled to all the recognition and 
support that their talents and industry can obtain. 
Discrimination against the foreign actor, as such, 
would be wrong, and it is not advocated.. But, in this 
particular ease, there was a good and obvious reason 
for, first of all, employing home talent. The adminis- 
tration, furthermore, should have been entrusted to 
persons, in each and every instance, of proved ability, 
persons indisputably and unequivocally qualified, by 
intellect, judgment, taste, and ample experience, to 
manage a great theatre. The generous public spirit 
that prompted and sustained this splendid enterprise,— 
one of the best and most liberal that our country has 
seen, and one worthy of the warmest admiration and 
the most bounteous practical sympathy,—ought not to 
have been charged with the cost of professional educa- 
tion of even one member of an executive force. Sound 
judgment and wise management would never have al- 
lowed the presentment of such stuff as J'he Nigger, 
Liz, A Son of the People, and the emasculated Brandt, 
nor would they have permitted the “ artistic designer ’ 
to publish in the newspapers a foolish disparagement 
of one of the ablest theatrical managers and most com- 
petent stage directors who have ever been associated 
with the theatre in America,—Augustin Daly,—a 
manager who, years ago, employed that “ artistic de- 
signer ” as long as he could tolerate bumptious pedan- 
try. The New Theatre was,—and is,—expected to be 
much mere than merely an additional playhouse, in a 
city already encumbered with too many theatres. Pub- 
lie good-will toward it is general and hearty, and, cer- 
tainly, all workers for the public welfare earnestly de- 
sire that it will prove a magnificent, permanent success, 
and that it will exercise a far-reaching influence to 
ennoble the Stage throughout America, 

As the new season opens it may not be amiss to 
glance at the active effort which seems to be in progress 
to convert New York, long the great and reputable 
dramatic centre, into a sort of “ theatrical finishing- 
shop.” Rapid and excessive increase in the number of 
theatres within it is especially noticeable, as indicative 
of the growth of an injurious policy of theatrical 








management, which affects the whole country. Many 
more theatres exist in this capital than can be supplied 
with good new plays (the quest is all for novelty), and 
with good actors. The fact of a trend toward that 
condition was some time ago declared in the press, by 
this pen, but then it was strenuously denied. Of late 
several conspicuous managers, Mr. Daniel Frohman 
and Mr. Alf. Hayman among the number, have pub- 
licly avouched and deplored it, saying there are “ too 
many theatres” in this city. ‘The reason for this in- 
jurious excess might advantageously be considered now, 
with a view to the application of a practical remedy,— 
or, at least, with a view to right comprehension of 
existing conditions. The Theatre, as a business mart, 
has expanded more than it has developed as a vehicle 
for the art of acting. There are thousands of theatres 
in the United States,—representing an investment of 
millions of dollars,—all of which theatres must be sup- 
plied with attractions, in order that they can be kept 
open and made remunerative. Much money is to be 
gained by keeping them open, if the public can be al- 
Jured, and predominant theatrical managers, eagerly 
desirous to acquire that money, have devised a means 
by which their acquisitive craving can, as they believe, 
be satisfied. “‘ A New York success” is still the potent 
magnet, the country over. But there is a difference: 
in former days productions were made “on the road ” 
with a view to satisfaction of enlightened taste in the 
capital. In this time, though success here is still 
earnestly desired, the enterprise is to manufacture 
auspicious repute by making productions almost any- 
where, and passing them through New York,—as 
slowly as may be,—with a view to reap gain by sup- 
plying “the road.” The speculative manager, good 
new plays being few and quickly pre-empted, obtains 
something which he calls a play (almost any fabric of 
dialogue, however vacuous, is utilized), produces it in 
some little country town, brings it to New York as 
soon as possible, keeps it current in this city as long 
as he can, and then sends it forth to earn money in 
other cities and in the many “ one-night stands ” that 
are included in the various theatrical “circuits.” A 
theatre in New York is essential to the execution of 
that plan, and, since the leading theatres are occupied, 
and not available for the purpose, the alternative is to 
build theatres,—and theatres, accordingly, have been 
built, till now the capital is overrun with them. One 
indication of the actual, as contrasted with the osten- 
sible, purpose of this multiplicity of playhouses, is the 
small seating capacity of many of them. The plan 
sometimes succeeds,—not always, and less often each 
year. Some speculators meet with disaster. But— 
“all men think all men mortal but themselves,” and 
every manager seems to start with the conviction that 
whatever ill-luck is stirring will light on the shoulders 
of others. The expedient is ruinous; for the people of 
the country,—because of the nature of the stuff foisted 
upon them,—have long been growing more and more 
distrustful of the vaunt of a “ New York reputation ”: 
znd the use of this method by men who plume them- 
selves on being prodigies of practical business ability 
is amazing. Melancholy comment has from time to 
time been supplied by the announcement that some 
“ first-class” New York theatre has been converted 
into a show-place for “ moving pictures.” 

The old practice, often flouted now, was productive 
of much better results. Fine productions were made, 
by independent managers, in many cities,—for ex- 
ample, in Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Providence, and St. Louis,—and the 
intelligent enterprise of those managers proved bene- 
ficial alike to the art of acting and the business of the 
theatre. At the present time there are, in a few cities, 
stock companies which, occasionally, are utilized for the 
production of a new play: a little production “ for the 
road” has, within recent seasons, been effected in 
Philadelphia and Boston, and more has been effected 
in Chieago: but, in general, the old practice has been 
discarded. Moreover, even the plays produced in the 
cities just named are, as a rule, brought in to receive 
the mint-mark of New York,—although the Olympian 
firm of Klaw & Erlanger has intimated its imperial 
purpose to make Chicago, instead of New York, the 
capital and producing centre of the theatrical world. 
That consummation,—if present methods are to be long 
continued,—would be a blessing to this capital. 

It seems a pity that, as this new season opens, of 
which the promise is munificent and the prospect en- 
gaging, the public should not be relieved of a nuisance 
to which it has long been subjected,—that, namely, of 
Theatrical Ticket “ Speculation.” That nuisance could 
be abolished within as brief a time as one week, by con- 
certed action on the part of the theatrical managers. 








There is no good reason why. theatre tickets should be 
offered for sale anywhere except at the box-office of 
the theatre. It is a subterfuge of trade that they are 
placed at any agency in order to accommodate per- 
sons who chance to be residing at hotels. It is as 
easy to communicate with the box-office of a theatre 
as it is to communicate with an agency. The tickets 
placed at the agency cost not less thar twenty-five 
per cent. more than they cost at the box-office,—the 
extortionate profit being divided between the agent 
and the management,—and, furthermore, it is signifi- 
cant that the tickets placed for sale at the agency are, 
almost invariably, the’ best seats in every theatre con- 
cerned in the transaction. It has, of course, been urged 
that the public could put an end to the extortionate 
agency form of ticket speculation by abstention from 
purchasing tickets from the agent, but that position 
takes no account of human nature: as the business is 
now arranged, it often is impracticable to buy good 
seats in the theatres anywhere except at the agency,— 
and the people will go to the theatre when their curi- 
osity has been aroused. 

The ticket “speculation” on the sidewalks is an 
abomination. The importunity to which persons who 
approach a theatre door are subjected by pestiferous 
ruffians who undertake to vend theatre tickets in front 
of most of the theatres of New York is, frequently, in- 
solent and outrageous. It could not, perhaps, be 
legally proved that some of these semi-thugs are em- 
ployed by the managers, but there is a very general 
impression that, in many instances, they are, and it is 
morally certain. Means of relief from this abuse could, 
and ought to be, found. Notwithstanding its true 
character,—that of a publie institution,—extreme au- 
thority is allowed to the theatrical manager, in this 
State, as to the conduct of his business as an entirely 
private matter. He can bar from his theatre any per- 
son of whom, for any reason, or no reason, he happens 
te disapprove, Benvolio, in the play, who, having 
hazel eyes, quarreled with a passing stranger for crack- 
ing nuts, was not more peremptory than the theatrical 
manager can be, in preventing your access to his 
theatre, although you have paid for admission, if he 
chooses to dislike the color of your hair or the fashion 
of your garments. More than one honest writer has 
been denied entrance to theatres in this city, for no 
other reason than because he had done his duty by 
publishing a true and fair account of a dramatic per- 
formance. Yet, even with this arbitrary, unreasonable 
power of exclusion, the managers, it is claimed, cannot 
put an end to the nuisance of Ticket “ Specula- 
tion”! 

The season was opened early in August,—too early 
for either the essential good of the Theatre or the 
welfare of the audience. A crowd, in hot weather, is 
not healthful to itself. The enthusiasm and energy of 
actors,—vitally. important to acting,—-are susceptible 
of being depleted. It might be wise, sometimes, to 
look toward the future, and to remember that per- 
formances are to be given throughout a continuity of 
many weeks. The policy is short-sighted whieh does 
not, at the beginning, safeguard the vitality of the 
actor. Some of the acting now visible is more interesting 
than most of the plays are in which it is shown. Two 
farces, by Mr. Anstey, Love Among the Lions and The 
Brass Bottle, have caused a slight ripple of mirth, 
and a farce called Baby Mine, chiefly notable tor lack 
of delicate, genial feeling, has called to mind the just ~ 
epinion of Sir Peter Teazle,—to the effect that true 
wit is more nearly allied to good nature than a mind 
of coarse texture can understand. Miss Emma Dunn, 
an actress of strong character, executive force, and 
notable efficiency in a monotonous though sometimes 
effective method of realism, has asserted herself, and 
gained some attention, in a medley of incredible inci- 
dents entitled Mother,—the good purpose of which is 
to exemplify and honor maternal devotion, the most 
secred instinct of human nature and the greatest 
blessing of human life. It is much to be deplored that 
authors who undertake,—as it is “ sweet and commend- 
able” that they should,--to portray and extol the 
virtuous propensities and potential beatitude of the 
human heart so often defeat their excellent purpose by 
mawkish insipidity. That representative and favorite 
light comedian, Mr. John Drew, in a frail but amusing 
play called Smith, has pleased the town, presenting the 
well-worn character of a good fellow who returns home 
from a foreign land, to set matters right in a sophisti- 
cated domestic circle in England. A play called The 
Country Boy is likewise among the prosperous presenta- 
tions of the new season,—particular discussion of 
salient features of which must be reserved for another 
paper. 






































The rampart of ten thousand melons at Rocky Ford, Colorado 


All that was left of them after the onslaught 
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A stTupy of the walls and bill boards 
that took the place of newspapers in Pom- 
peii, over eighteen hundred years ago, 
shows that not only was the ward politics 
of the city astonishingly like that of 
modern elections, with ward meetings, 
primaries, and appeals for candidates, 
but that the Pompeiians were actually in 
the midst of a hot political campaign 
when in A.D. 79 the city was destroyed 
by the eruption of Vesuvius. 

We have it upon competent authority 
that the city had a thoroughly equipped 
“machine.” Political clubs were nu- 
merous. Municipal elections were held 
once a year, and any citizen was at liberty 
to run for office. His intention to do so 
was made known by his friends posting 
his name on the bill-boards and walls about 
the city. We know that one Titus Ge- 
marius, a baker, who had a shop on a 
corner with a side wall running back 
along an alley, made a handsome thing by 
renting it for bulletin-boards. 

After a candidate’s name had _ been 
posted for some time he could ascertain 
readily whether he stood any chance of 
winning. If he saw that he did not, he 
went to the chief selectmen and asked to 
have his name withdrawn; but if he 
thought his chances pretty good his name 
was put on the “ white list,” after which 
there was no backing out. 

The system of wards and primary elec- 
tions was practically the same as that 
followed in many American cities to-day. 
The electors chosen at the primaries met 
at the Forum on election-day to deposit 
their ballots, and fell into line as men do 
at the-polls now. There were three judges 
of elections, and each candidate was per- 
mitted to station one of his own men at 
the ballot-box, to see that no intimidation 
was practised. 

The ballot-box was very closely watched, 
a fact which seems to show that ballot- 
box stuffing was not unknown even then. 
The candidate who carried a majority of 
the wards was elected. 
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Politics in Pompeii 


The Pompeiians “ whooped it up” for 
their candidates in the true modern style. 
Thus the Late Topers, a club which had 
its headquarters opposite the Forum, an 
nounced its preferences on a bill-board as 
follows: “The Late Topers beg their 
friends to vote for Marcus Lavinus Vatia 
for Aedile.” 

Vatia, who was a favorite in sporting 
circles, evidently had some money to spend 
in the legitimate expenses of his cam 
paign, for all his notices and announce 
ments are well got up. His rival, Po 
pidius, either did not look after his cam 
paign, or else had no money to employ a 
competent bill-poster, for his notices are 
misspelled, and in all respects inferior to 
Vatia’s. 

Thebus, a tavernkeeper on the Via 
Storta, wanted C. Gavius Rufus and M. 
Holeonius Priscus elected duumvirs. They 
bad probably promised to get his taxes 
lowered, or that the police should let his 
place alone. Therefore Thebus had all 
the walls in his neighborhood decorated 
with the notification that “ Thebus and 
his customers nominate C. Gavius Rufus 
and M. Holeonius Priscus for duumvirs.” 

The electors did not mind stirring up 
candidates who expected their friends to 
do all the work for them. One inscrip- 
tion reads, ‘OQ Eubonius, keep your eyes 
open!” And Infans is prodded as follows: 
“© Infans, you are fast asleep, and yet 
you say you are electioneering!” 

There was a tavern in the first ward 
where a primary was probably held. At 
any rate, a large crowd had assembled, 
and the landlord very obligingly provided 
For this he was rewarded by an 
The notice, freely 


seats. 
inscription on the wall. 
translated, reads: 

“© landlord, you did well to get us 
those chairs!” 

Unluckily, investigators have been un- 
able to find any record of how this election 
turned out. Probably the frightful 23d 
and 24th of August came before election- 
day arrived. 
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OCTOBER’S BIG 
MUSICAL EVENT 


Musical Organizations of Europe and 
South America to be Heard, as Well 
as World-Famous Opera Stars. 
THE musically inclined people of this city 
will be glad of the opportunity to hear 


_ France’s greatest band, the Garde Répub- 


licaine, and the Estudiantina Trio of Buenos 
Ayres, South America, play for them, as 
well as to hear the voices of such famous 
artists as John McCormack and Frances 
Alda, and many will doubtless avaii them- 
selves of the opportunity. No, these artists 
themselves are not here, but their music is 
here on the new Victor Records, and it 
couldn’t be better if you heard the artists 
themselves. 

You won’t be able to keep your feet still 
as you listen to the spirited and brilliant 
playing of the Second Chasseurs March by 
the Garde Républieaine Band, which ranks 
among the half-dozen best military bands in 
the world. And you will be delighted with 
the Chantecler novelty, Mr. Rooster, played 
by Pryor’s Band, as it is one of the best of 
the ‘Cock-a-doodle-do”’ compositions, and 
there is no doubt of its being written in 
honor of the King of the Barnyard, judging 
from the noise he makes during the rendi- 
tion. Pryor’s Band also plays a comedy- 
classic, Humorous Variations on a German 

folk Song, in which the composer has taken 

a sweet trifle of a German folk song and 
treated it according to Bach, Strauss, 
Gounod and Wagner. ; 

Blanche Ring also has two new records in 
the October Victor list, singing in her usual 
breezy style Nora Malone and Top o’ the 
Morning, both of which are used by her in 
The Yankee Girl. A charming duet, For 
You, Bright Eyes, the hit of the new musical 
comedy Bright Eyes, is splendidly sung by 
Miss Barbour and Mr. Anthony. The favor- 
ite Pixley-Luders operetta, The Prince of 
Pilsen, was selected for this month’s medley 
by the Victor Light Opera Company, and 
the five favorite airs are presented in ad- 
mirable fashion. .*, 
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Life in Nova Zembla 


Tue Russian government has recently 
given attention to the development of 


the northern portions of its empire, 
especially the island of Nova Zembla in 
the Arctic Ocean, which, only a few years 
ago, was inhabited by but fifty souls. 

The governor of the province of Arch- 
angel induced eight Samoyede families to 
emigrate thither. All their wants were 
supplied with the greatest care, according 
to the official reports, and much attention 
was lavished upon them. 

The Russian solicitude for the Samo- 
yedes of Nova Zembla extended even to 
such details as the following: The set- 
tlers included a brother and sister, both 
grown, and in answer to the usual queries 
as to what articles they stood in need of, 
one requested, among other things, a wife, 
and the other a husband. 

As these were not forthcoming, with the 
ecnsent of the parents, the authorities 
brought out with them a bridegroom and 
a bride. Each having been introduced to 
his or her destined partner, the authori- 
ties allowed them an hour to become bet- 





ter acquainted with each other, after the 








lapse of which the weddings were imme- 
diately to take place. 

The young Nova-Zemblan was much 
pleased with the bride the obliging au 
thorities had brought him, and she in her 
turn with him. 

To the query put to the bride as to the 
young man, she replied, “Oh, he'll do. 
He’s a real Samoyede.” So the business 
in respect of that couple was soon over. 

But not so with the other. The Nova- 
Zemblan bride would have nothing to do 
with a bridegroom of the Russian authori- 
ties’ choosing. 

“He a Samoyede!” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. ‘“ He’s never killed a white 
bear! Why, my little brother, who is only 
eleven years -old, has killed. several, and 
I myself have shot over a score of wild 
deerf!® And what has he been doing? 
Killing tame reindeer. No, I won’t have 
him!” 

She was as good as her word, so that the 
match-making of the Russian officials was 
not altogether a success. The unlucky 
bridegroom could only pull a long face 
and retire. There was no help for it, and 
the authorities confined themselves to one 
wedding. 
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Make Coffee Quickly 
From Cold Water— 


The most hurried breakfaster can now 
have good breakfast coffee—clear, rich, mel- 
low coffee, the kind that does the nerves 
good and startsthe day right. 

Manning-Bowman Perfected Coffee Perco- 
lators make delicious coffee in a few minutes, 
starting with cold water. 
The Coffee Pot Style may be 
used on a Manning-Bow man 
Alcohol Gas Stove or on a 
kitchen range. The glass 
cover with metal cap protec- 
tor will not break while in 
use. Manning-Bowman Per- 
colators have no valves, and 

ocket under percolating 
ube is large and easy to 
clean. Made in both Pot and 
Urn designs. Over a hun- 
dred styles and sizes. Sold 
by leading dealers. Write 
for free Recipe Book and 
Catalogue ‘*K-31.’’ 
MANNING, BOWMAN &CO., 

Meriden, Conn. 
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economical shoes for you to buy. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price are 
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The Gentler View 
THE AGILE MINORITY 
By Florida Pier 


Ir is not true that it is preferable to 
be of the majority. Or, if it is true for 
some, they are of the huddling sheep 
brand, only comfortable when kept erect 
by pressure from all sides. To others the 
majority is a place in which they are 
pained to find themselves occasionally, 
and it is these others who devote lives 
of specialized agility to keeping with the 
minority. The minority is invariably 
right. It holds the opinions that the ma- 
jority of the next generation will clasp 
comfortably. Instead of being the black 
sheep for its divergence, it is the advance- 
guard to be followed at as little distance 
as possible. It is generally sane to doubt 
any theory upheld by the greatest number 
of people, for its popularity is usually in- 
dicative of a shapelessness, a roundness 
too safe. An idea shared by millions is 
an idea with its edges worn off; it no 
longer grips and stings. It has rolled 
from one mind to another until its shape 
is such that it can be carried in a corner 
of the brain without ever attracting the 
attention of its supporter. 

Or, if the minority is wrong, it is still 
stimulating to be of its number, for the 
society of those who are braced by being 
separated has something heady in it. To 
have an uncommon amount of breathing- 
space all to oneself, and to inhale it with 
head flung back and dilating nostrils, en- 
joying its brisk freshness, is surely better 
than to pant scantily in much-used air. 
A minority appeals to one’s valor; it sug- 
gests a losing course and the need of 
strong fighters. What fun is there in 
rallying areund a standard about which 
so many have gathered that it looks like 
nothing so much as a sorry pennant flap- 
ping atop of a human pyramid? Those 
bees that gather on the outside of the 
large ball of which the queen is the cen- 
tre never have our respect. When they 
saw how little need she had of them they 
really might have gone off in search of 
some queen with a less universal appeal. 

It is not always easy to keep in the 

minority. A custom smartly exclusive in 
one country is demeaningly usual in an- 
other. One must keep one’s eyes open and 
jump to where the crowd is thinnest. It 
is imperative to certain temperaments, 
‘those living most pleasurably among the 
minority, to burn wood fires in Newcastle 
ané coal fires on the frontier. They can- 
not delight in a thing sunk in the bog of 
over-usage; it must stand alone in order 
that the associations and ideas clinging 
to it can be seen and appreciated. 
._ The minority are people of a strong 
sense of responsibility. They feel it in- 
cumbent on them to investigate the claims 
of new ideas, and the pleasure they receive 
in standing sponsor for the trial of the 
little-liked leads them in details to vary 
radically, to drink tea in America and 
cocktails in England. So dependent are 
they on a constant whiff of minority that 
to suffer inconvenience in exhibiting its 
trade-marks is balm to their sensitive 
souls. And yet it is important that the 
minority be of a certain size. It is like 
solitude; it cannot be enjoyed alone. It 
requires at least two; and the more the 
better, so long as it remains a noticeably 
small group with its limits sharply de- 
fined. Self-realization is the water of the 
minority; ‘Sself- congratulation, its meat; 
both are dependent on seeing oneself re- 
flected sparingly in mirrors to one’s lik- 
ing. To be a minority of one is to be 
self - distrustful and only partially com- 
pensated in one’s private moments by 
periods spent on a mountain-top, splen- 
didly isolated, cut off from the valley be- 
low by one’s no-longer-to-be-held scintilla- 
tions, which, when aired in public, are 
regarded as queer to the point of stubborn 
idiocy. A genius unrecognized is laughed 
and scorned utterly by the peasants among 
whom he lives. 

The fear of being of the majority is 
much more general than would be sup- 
posed, as so many of the great multitude 
live and die in it, always dreading it, but 
kept from knowing they were of it by a 
gift given each of us at birth by some 
wise and good fairy, that of feeling our- 
selves to differ utterly from the rest of 
mankind. If we were not all armed with 
this (our inability to see glaring resem- 
blances is one of the beneficent, unre- 
garded miracles) the majority would 
drown itself in its own tears. If we can- 
not be distinguished by virtues, vices will 
do, but our life depends on the possession 
of an identifying trait. To lack it is to 
be lost, swamped, worse than dead, over- 
looked. If the majority live in the ma- 
jority by the aid of this necessary self- 
deception, picture the intoxication of liv- 
ing really of the few, of keeping, though 
with difficulty, in a small flat surrounded 
by a distinctly cleared space which is 
flatteringly avoided, for no matter what 
reason, by the countless others. 
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uman Types 
and Books 


Would you increase your knowl- 
edge of humanity? Read books. 
Read more books. The people 
you meet every day are described 
in books; their hopes, aims, mo- 
tives and passions are truly mir- 
rored as you cannot see them by 
casual personal observation. 

~Perusal of the page headed 
“Book Land,’ edited by Edwin 
Markhamand John Vance Cheney, 
appearing every Saturday in the 
New York Morning American, will 
help you to select the books you 


will like. 

















THE HARPER PLAN 


@ We will accept subscriptions for any peri- 
odical in the world at the publishers’ price 
or less. We are glad to send you, free,a 
catalogue giving the lowest prices. 

@ We have local agents in thousands of local- 
ities who perform a real service to their com- 
munity and make money at it. They supply 
any periodical a family may want rather than 
try to sell periodicals families do not want. 
We furnish the information necessary to make 
you the best-informed person about periodicals 
in your town. 

@ The “Harper Plan,” in short, changes the 
irksome and often disagreeable job of a can- 
vassing agent into an agreeable, dignified, and 
profitable business which meets a real want. 
Our circular about the “Harper Plan” is sent 
for the asking. It is worth looking into. 
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Recognizing the Lighthouses 


PASSENGERS are generally astonished 
when, on a dark night, they hear one 
'ship’s officer remark to another, ‘ There’s 


‘Egg Rock!” or, “Crabtree Ledge!” or, 


“ Beavertail!” as the case may ‘be, nam- 
ing some headland or shoal along the 
coast. .The landlubber strains his eyes, 
and far away there appears, from ‘time to 
time, a flash of light, red or white. As 
these flashes seem to the passenger ex- 
actly like those from hundreds of other 
lighthouses, he is astonished at the of- 
ficer’s assurance. 

It is really a very easy matter to dis- 
tinguish the American lighthouses and 
lightships, of which there are about 1,300 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, if one 
is possessed of a copy of the code issued 
by the Lighthouse Board. Every light is 
known by the fixed light, the duration of 
flash, the length of the eclipse, or the 
number of flashes shown in groups. No 
lighthouses within one hundred miles of 
each other are even similar in these par- 
ticulars. For instance, one guide-post of 
the sea may flash a white light every 
fifteen seconds, never varying, while the 
next flashes a red light every five seconds; 
the third may be an alternate red and 
white flash, with intervals of ten seconds 
between the flashes, and so on. The 
audible fog signals are identified by the 
time between the blasts of the siren and 
the continuance of the blast. 

Flashing lights are preferred to fixed 
lights, for the reason that a fixed light 
might be confused with some other light 
on shore. Only white and red lights are 
considered desirable in lighthouces, since 
it has been found that the rays from 
lights of other colors cannot be seen at 
so great a distance. There is but one 
green light—a fixed one—on the Atlantic 
coast. 





Soldiers on Skates 


In the Norwegian army there is a corps 
of infantry which can cover a distance of 
eighty miles in a day’s march. This ex- 
traordinary record, which equals the per- 
formadnces of the best-trained cavalry in 
Europe, is only possible because every 
man in the corps is a highly trained 
skater and when in marching trim is pro- 
vided with a specially constructed pair of 
skates. 

The corps can be mancuvred with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. The heels of the 
skates are so shaped. as to enable the men 
to spin round as if on.a pivot at the 
word-of command. As a matter of fact, 
they can perform “right about face” far 
more quickly than any crack regiment of 
infantry. 

The evolutions of the corps are nat- 
urally confined to the great fiords which 
indent the coast of Norway and during 
the long winter season are frozen solidly 
over. For patrol and scout duty these 
soldier skaters will be of the greatest 
service should Norway ever go to war. 
The men of the corps are the pick of a 
skating nation, and their commander was 
once the champion skater of his country. 





The Letters of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton 


DurineG next spring Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons will publish The Letters of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton: An Epistolary 
Autobiography. The book will be edited 
by Theodore Stanton and Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch. 

A curious chapter in the volume will 
be that devoted to Mrs. Stanton’s sojourn 
in France, which she first visited in 1840, 
at the time of the return of the body of 
Napoleon from St. Helena, and again sev- 
eral times after the establishment of the 
Third Republic, when she met many 
prominent French men and women. 

The editors would be glad to receive 
copies or the originals of any of Mrs. 
Stanton’s letters, which should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Theodore Stanton, Rue 
Raynouard, Paris. 





Felling Trees by Wire 


A GeERMAN inventor has discovered a 
way to fell trees by incandescent wires. 
IIis invention consists of an ordinary 
steel wire one millimetre in diameter, 
with a small attachment worked by a 
motor. The wire saws rapidly and evenly 
through the tree trunk, being heated to 
the burning-point by the friction. During 
the first trial of the wire-cutter a tree 
forty inches thick was cut through in less 
than six minutes. One of the advantages 
of this machine is that it cuts a tree close 
to the ground, or in the ground, through 
the roots. It produces steam instead of 
sawdust, and leaves a clean, smooth cut 
covered by a layer of charred wood so 
extremely thin as to show through it the 
recorded age of the tree. 









































The Celebrated 
Bronté Books 











Eg xnenpigted by the books that have 
been written and read in recent 
years, by the common verdict as to the 


Bronté sisters, their story and their work, , 
which prevails, almost without exception, : 


in the literary criticism of the present day; 
by the tone of personal tenderness, even 
of passionate homage, in which many 
writers speak of Charlotte and of Emily; 
and by the*increasing recognition which 
their books#iave obtained abroad, one may 
say with soffe confidence thatthe name and 
memory of the Brontés were never more 


alive than now,that “Honorand Fame have = 


got about their graves’’ for good-and all, 
and that’Charlotte and Emily Bronté are 
no less secure, at any rate, than Jane Aus- 
ten or George -Eliot or- Mrs. Browning of 
literary recollection in ‘the time to come. 

But if the Brontés“live, their books live 
also. 

Mrs. Gaskell, herself an accomplished 
novelist, wrote an account of these lonely 
girls ona Yorkshire moor, struggling with 
poverty and consumption, developing 
genius in the very wrestle with death, 
taking the heaven of fame by violence, 
and perishing inthe effort. She showed 
them to us oppressed by poverty and by 
daily contact with a vicious brother, and 
yet, through it all; remaining dutiful, lov- 
ing, and virtuous; she~describes the 
deaths—the piteous deaths—of two of 
the sisters in the very moment, or on the 
very threshold, of success, and, finally, 
her narrative brought us to the death of 
Charlotte herself — Charlotte snatched 
from happiness and from motherhood, 
after one brief year of married life; and 
so skilful is the telling, so touching the 
story, that the heart goes out to it, and 
forthwith the Bronté books must be 
books of genius, because the Brontés are 
so interesting and their story is so tragic. 


From the Introductions by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“* There are books so fine that literature 
in them is but the expression of those 
who write them.’ In other words, there 
ate books where the writer seems to be 
everything, the material employed, the 
environment, almost nothing. The main 
secret of the charm that clings to Char- 
lotte Bronté’s books is, and will always* 
be, the contact which they give us with her 
own fresh, indomitable, surprising person- 
ality—surprising, above all. ... How often 
... does one instinctively expect the con- 
ventionalsolution, the conventional soften- 
ing, the conventional prettiness or quaint- 
ness that so many other story-tellers, of 
undoubted talent, could not have resisted! 
And it never comes. Hammer-like, the 
blows of a passionate realism descend.” 

“Caroline, Shirley, Mrs. Pryor—delica- 
cy, wildness, family affection—these in- 
deed are the three aspects of Charlotte’s 
personality, Charlotte’s genius. So that 
they are children of her own heart’s blood, 
spi-its born of her own essence and warm 
with her own life.” 

“Tf Shirley, wherever the women of the 
story are chiefly concerned, is richer even 
than Jane Eyre in poetry and unexpected- 
ness, in a sort of fresh and sparkling charm 
like that of a moor in sunshine, it is be- 
cause Charlotte Bronté herself has grown 
and mellowed in the interval; because she 
has thought more, felt more, trembled 
still more deeply under the pain and 
beauty of the world. It is the most as- 
sertive, the most challenging of books.” 

‘“Never was Charlotte Bronté better 
served by this great giftof poeticvisionthan 
in Villette—never indeed as well. The very 
fulness of visualizing force runs through it, 
like a fiery stream bathing and kindling ali 
it touches down to the smallest detail.’ 

“No novel, moreover, that escapes ob- 
scurity and ugliness was ever freer from 
stereotyped forms and phrases. They 
come out new minted, shining; each a 
venture, and, as a rule, a happy one; yet 
with no effect of laber or research; rather 
a careless freedom: and wealth.” 

“For the mingling of daring poetry with 
the easiest and most masterly command 
of local truth, for sharpness and felicity of 
phrase, for exuberance of creative force, 
for invention and freshness of detail, there 
are few things in English fiction to match 
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The ; | 
~ ‘THORNFIELD EDITION 


HE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Char- 
lotte Bronte—the sweet pathos and the 
calm understanding of life—can be found in no 
other novels. For the first time these flowers 
of English literature are published in an edition 
for all—beautiful books on remarkable terms. 











































@ THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the 
complete writings of the Brontes, and to each of the 
novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who writes with the acumen of a cultivated 
critic, with the charm and deep insight that belong 
to the gifted writer of romances, and with the 
special sympathy of a sister novelist. 
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@ THE BOOKS THEMSELVES ARE ENRICHED 
with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, portraits, 
in some cases never before published, and views of the 
Bronté Country, many of them reproduced from photo- 
graphs especially taken by W. R. Bland and C. Barrow 


Keene, and also facsimile title-pages of first editions and 











reproductions of original manuscripts, etc. 


@AN EDITION RARELY EQUALLED IN EXCELLENCE. 
Seven crown-octavo volumes averaging over 550 pages; with deckle 


edges and gilt tops, bound in handsome blue silk book cloth, with gold 
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TION for THE THREE HARPER 
PERIODICALS—ALL THREE under the 

terms of your offer, I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
send $1.00 a month until the price, $15.00, is paid 
if I accept the books. 






JUST READ On receipt of $1.00 we will send you, all transportation , 
OUR OFFER charges at our expense, The Thornfield Edition 


of Bronte, in seven volumes, and enter your name 
as a subscriber for one year for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, H ARPER’S 
WEEKLY, and HARPER’S BAZAR (the latter may be an exten- 
sion of your present subscription). If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense. If you 
do like them, send us $1.00 a month for 14 months, 
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Wuthering Heights.” 











WATCHING 
THE BATTLE 





It is a satisfaction to watch the battle when you have 
the quality and right material on your side to win. Every housewife 
or baker who uses NAPOLEON FLOUR can watch the struggle of others 
to make good bread, without worry, for with NAPOLEON FLOUR in hand, 
they know that their own fight against poor baking will be successful. 






nail Generally Napoleon Flour can be obtained at all dealers, but should you 
be unable to secure it readily, write to the nearest distributor mentioned below 


and you will be supplied promptly. 


J.C. SMITH & WALLACE CO., Newark, N. J. 
a BROS., Camden, N. J. 
L. B. RISDON MILLING *s0., Trenton, N. J. 
CONSUMERS COAL & ICE Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
BORTON COAL & TRADING CO., Atlantic City, N. J. 
GEO. -W. LEACH, Pleasantville, N. J. 
« LANG & CO., New York Cit 
GENNERICH & BECKERT, New York City. 
DANIEL MAPES, JR., New York City. 
MARTIN EYMER, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
C..M. & R. TOMPKINS, Elmira, N: Y. 
McTIGHE GROCERY CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
ALBANY CITY MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 
GEORGE E. PALMER, Fulton, N. Y. 
\ PORTER BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO.. New York City. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Scranton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Hazleton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Shenandoah, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE Co., Ashland, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Sunbury, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Reading, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Pottsville, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE Co., Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
ARTHUR HILL & CO., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
SARATOGA MILLING & GRAIN CO., Saratoga Springs, N. Y¥, 
HERKIMER MILLS, Herkimer, N. ¥. 
HILTON, GIBSON & MILLER, Newburgh, N. Y. 
HUDSON WHOLESALE GROCERY CO., Hudson, N. Y¥; 
C..G. MEAKER, Auburn, N. Y¥ 


WM. B. A. JURGENS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HENRY 8. LEVY, Brooklyn, ns Y. 
H. C. BOHACK CO., Brook! N. Y. 
BOOMHOWER GROCERY C0. Plattsburg, N. Y. 
R. H. McEWEN MILLING CO., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


GRANGER & CO., Erie, Pa. 
GRANGER & Co., Warren, Pa. 
SHENANGO VALLEY FLOUR & PRODUCE CO., Sharon, Pa, 
J. M. WYCKOFF. East Stroudsburg. Pa. 
LEWIS BROS. CO.. Chester, Pa. 
T. H. THOMPSON & SON, Chester, Pa. 
LEBANON GROCERY CO., Lebanon, Pa, 
A. S&S. STAUFFER, Palmyra, Pa. 
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rae FLOUR COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MAN-SCHWARZ CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 
WITMAN-OCHWARZ CO., Carlisle, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Lewistown, Pa. 
HOWER MILLING CO., Danielsville, Pa. 
THE RYAN-CORRELL CO., Johnstown, Pa. 
McCUE WRIGHT CO., Bluefield, W. Va. 
THE PHILLIPS THOMPSON CO., Wilmington, on 
THE HOGE & McDOWELL CO., Washington, 
GREAT WESTERN FLOUR & FEED CO., *paitinere, Md. 
H. P. CORNELL _ Providence, Ro I, 
L. A. WRIGHT & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR CHAPIN Co., Bangor, Maine. 
COBURN BROS., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
JOHN MUELLER, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE ESTERMANN-VERKAMP-MURP: 


THE DURST MILLING CO., —- Ohio. 
CLEGG BROS., nea town, 0 
THE E. H. TLING o0., Hamilton, Ohio, 
arte & SONES. Lima, Ohio. 
J. & WAGNER FLOUR CO., Springfield, Ohio, 
LEDERER FLOUR & GRAIN CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
NEELY & FERRALL, Canton, Ohio. 
HORTON MILLING CO., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
KNOBLOCK & GINZ MILLING CO., South Bend, Ind, 

RAGON BROTHERS, Evansville, Ind. 

SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO., Memphis, Tenn, 

CHATTANOOGA FEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
es ey CO., Menominee, Mich, 
HOLMSTROM Co., Joliet, Tl, 
* scUDDERS- GALE GROCER CO., Cairo, Ill. 
BURR BROS., Rockford, Ill. 


L. 8. DONALDSON CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
a ny GROCERY CO., Peoria, Ill. 
c. MUNDAY & CO. Se amy Tl. 
> “REIK, Milwaukee, W 
WILBUR LUMBER co. wilwaukee, Wis. 
NORTHERN ELEVATC. CO., Manitowoc, Wis, 
A. PIERRE, Oconto, .. is. 
MORTON L. MARKS CO., pavenyett, Ta, 
KELLOGG-BIRGE Co., Keok uk, Ia. 
BENEDICT & EEK co. cog ye Ta. 


C. SHENKB: reat Sioux RS Re 
SGUDDERTOALE GROC: St. Louis, Mo. 
DUNCAN-BROWN, Kansas City, Mo. 
THOS. FARLEY CO., Missoula, Mont. 
BENSON, CARP: ENTER & CO., Helena, Mont. 
BUTTE POTATO & PRODUCE CO., Butte, Mont. 
B. L. GORDON & CO., Spokane, Wash. 


HY CO., Cincinnati, 0. 














